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Introduction > 

k^iiile dofinitions of thu fhort^Ctory diffor eomovhot mldoly. In 
ono roopect all agroo; in tho implication that this literary typo is not a 
Mdifieatien of aoae other form, but a diotinct {^eiuro. It le not only^not 
a chapter out of a novel, eaye Profeeeor Lalhewe^ but would be epoiled if 
made longer; in unity of iapreeeion it differs from the novel, ae doee the 

lyric from tne epic. Spielhagen further explains this difference betveen 

2 

the teo7 by describing the Short-Story as a ^'Lebens&uscbnitt** and the novel 

as "^den sansen Strom aes Lebens**. Prectically tlie same idea is found in 
^ise Albright* s statement that the Short^Story "gives the oondensou essence 
of life* 9 or in Professor Canby*r explanation that **the short narrative is 
used for life units where only brevity and conoequent unified impression would 
serve*" • 

A fuller explanation of this genre is found in Profeeeor hart* a 

5 
definition} it is, he explains, the most highly elaborated form of brief 

narration, with a peculiarly full and varied elaboration \fthich effects all 

the elemente of narration, which ie peculiarly organic, concrete, suggestive, 

and highly unified. 

One learns, furthermore, from various critics, that only in the 
early nineteenth century did liie Short»Story emerge as a Uictinct type. \;hat 
has brought about tnis evolutioni 

One aey come to an undo re tending of tiie Shorter, tory form, says 

hote 1» Philosophy of the Snort Story > 
•• 2. quoted irora The Study of A hovel . f;ote 5, Lecture bi^en 

- 3. '.he Saort St'SI^ , P. 1>^' i:. a^ifliW8i en The Short Et^ 
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Profdsstr Hart, by approachlnc it from any one of the seYon elaMOts of 
narration which togothar form a eirola of toehniqua. Dialo^ua is not ona 
of thaao aavan which include litm^ place and social settings, motives i 
characters t action and moral significance; it may however, be conceived of 
as the enclosing line which binds the seven into a unified and syametrical 
whole. 

riss Albright finds that in no single respect has the modern 
Fhort*?:tory moved so far away from its predecessors as in the use of subtle 
and suggestive dialogue. la mechanically perfected dialogue, she adds, 
the modem writer of Bhort^Stories has an added resource not only for 
mating his story interesting but for fine effects of characterisation: 
through dialogue whole volumes of back history can be implied* 

Vr. Anthoiqr Uepe amusingly illustrates^ the extent to which narrators 
may be cut down by the skillful use of dialogue. 

A dexterous compliment to his lady*s beauty, put into the mouth 

of the hero, servee; (1) the purpose of a description by the author; (2) makee 

clear the effect of her beauty upon the hero; (3) moves the story forward 

since the mere utterance of the compliment has changed the relatione of the 

two; (4) together with her reply shows her probable reception of the here's 

advances and so points forward to future action. Uoreover the reader is not 

left cold as by a descriptive catalogue of the lady's charms, lines dialogue 

enablos the author to withdraw and leave his characters alone with the reader, 

it makee it possible for him to keep a situation in suspense. 

Note 1 . The S hort Stonr i p . 146 . 
Yvote Address delivered to the .vsmbers of the ^^n^lish Association^^ 
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Th«0« di8OU00ion8 loud one to auopoot that dialogue nay have boon 
a iooat of faotiva agont in bringing about that paoullar oondanaation whioh 
orltioa of tha ShorUrtory doclora la of ito aaoonoa. yirat it will ba 
naoataary to axaaiina soma of tha ooot important predaoaeaora of tha present 
fons, for while a snodern developnent » the Short«>Story did not spring full 
grown from its nineteenth oentury creator* s head. It had back of it a long 
line of laisi fabliaug, novellii tales of many kinda. 

In the aecond plaoa» one will wiah to determine in what respeote. 
dialogue in the modern &hort«»8 toiy diff era from that heretofore employed; 
from thia atudy one may hope to corao to a fuller undera landing of Uie l^ype 
aa a whole* 

The tern dialogue will be used in tlie oenae in whioh Professor 
..hitoomb interprets it as Including way speech civen in quotation markai 

whether it be soliloquy . monologue » duolojue, conversation or concerted 

2 
speeoh* "Indirekte Aede'' to use Rlemann^s tensi includes aemi^dramatio 

utterance, that which repeata the speaker* c thought, but does not give his 

actual worda. 

'*Dramatlo form*' it should be added is ustd as synonymous with 

dialogue* 
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Ij> / Lik« the larger rofflanoo«» the Breton laie look baokvard to the 
romaatie deede of oblTalnr» rather than at the oontenporary life of the 
author *e tlM« Baoh of the three lale analyeed> oontaine about flTo thoueand 
vorde; twenty one per oent of Culngaaer and Sir Launfal are in draaatie fora, 
while thirty per oent of Tyolet ie in dialogue • 

^ • Dialogue eeoiae to be ueod in eoaewhat hap^'hatard f aehioa in Tyolot 
and in Quinganor ; it ie not eo nuoh an organio part of a oarefully designed 
irtiole, ae an extraneoue ornament whioh eetee to relieve the monotony of ttie 
third perton narratiTo of the author « In T yolet , the dranatioally given 
deeoription of the dreee and euetone of ohivalry, eeeme incidental and to 
exiot eolely beoauee it ie aaaieing. The naive Tyolet aeke *What manner of 
beaet may knight be, •••• and with what baet thou clad thyeelf •.•••• and 
what haet thou girt at thy aide* et cetera, and ie cleverly anewered by thie 
first knight that the child of nature has ever eeen« Cnoe become a knight « 
however, Tyolet ie meet typically ohivalrio, and in courtesy out Gawaine. 
Qawain himself. One remembers in oontrast the elow ^becoming** of the eimilarly 
reared Parsival. 

Sntertaining are the epeeohee of the typically virtuous Guinganor, 
lustful queen, and loyal king, but only arbitrarily do these eerve as motiva- 
tion for Culngamor*s hunt of the wild tear and subsequent detention in the 
magic castle. 

Two further uses of dialogue are to be noted in Guin^.amor . In 



Note 1. Lais of Maris do France* 
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druAtlo fom Mourn the flnt announooMiit of tbo exiotonoo of tho vhito 
bomr and of tho danger attendant upon its pursuit » and of the faot that the 
hero hae lingered with the fairy queen » not three dayoi but three hundred 
7oare« No attempt le apparent to heighten the draaatle of foot of theee 
announeoMnte • It le difficult, therefore » to eay whether one hae here* 
Infervatlon purpoeely withheld fay the author » In order to maintain Buepenee» 
er Blmplyi Information flret given at the point at vhleh the narrator needs 
to make use of lt| due to the laok of a oarefully preeonoelvod plan. In 
the eeoond plaooi dialogue Is ussd to motive the world *s knowledge of the magle 
fate of the here. Gulngamer resuming his long Interrupted hunt meets with a 
woodcutter) who afterward reports his eonvorsatlon with the knight , before tho 
latter was earrled away by fairy maidens. 

^^ 8i«* Launfal , the dialogue of the principal situation seems to be 
the objeotlve point toward which is moved the rather elosely unified whole; 
each dialogue leads to some further development of the action • 

Launfal is brooding over the negleot which he alone recelvce at 
Arthur* s hands » when the elf queen summons him to proffer him her love and 
bounty, if he keep secret her exietenee. When Launfal courteously doellnes 
ths love which Arthur *s queen offers, she cries tauntingly, ^hey but told 
the truth who told me you knew not how to love". 

*Lady you have been ill«»advlsed\ retorte Launfal, forgetting his 
vow, *I love and am loved by one who desorvss the prite of beauty above all 
whom I knew. One thing I will tell you, hear and mark it well 2 one of her 

ssrvant maids, even the meaneet amng them is worth more than yf^JSUXwtX^ 
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7hm otitr«s«4 Arthur vh« !• told that Launfal of f erta thio iMult 
teoauM roftto#4 tho qttoon*o Xov«i dOMUido that tho knight ho drivoa from 
tho klagdom. Tho lord of Conmall» hovovor. oaoooodo in obtainiog for Laua* 
fal OM ohanoo of ojioayo; *if ho oan provo hia wordo and bring forvard hio 
ladTt than ohall ho bo fardonod** Tho ouppoaod infidolitgr to tho king oooao 
horo to bo loot oight of* Tvo baada of boautiful wddoaa rido to tho oaatla 
but aaoh tiao tho faithful lovor oaya? *Novor boforo todajr havo I lookod 
apon or known or lovod thOtt*« Thia fidolity ia at longth rovardod by tho 
appoaranoo of hio hoartU lady* *0f a faith thia ia agr lady.* ha orioa» 
*llov lat tha» alay m if thoy will, and aha hao no voroy on m» I a» wholo 
if I do but look upon hor J Tho olf way a that tho king ia wrongs *that novor 
on any day did ho (Lauafal) pray tho quoon for hor lovo*« Lauafal*a wordo 
havo boon proYod tnioi and ha la pardonod* Uo sounta bahind tha alf and 
ridoo away forovor* 

Tho mavowant af tha aotion ia dalayad by tha long introduotory 
oxpooition of Launfal^a oharaotari and by tha longtfay doaeriptiona of tho var* 
ioua olf oaddona who approach tha oaatla. Much of thio oighly por oont of 
undraaatio fom oould with adtrantago bo oaittod or givon dranatioally • Thara 
ia aTidonti thon» no attonpt to aaouro oondonaation by tha uao of dialoguo* 

In apito of tho vigor of tho duologuo botwoon tho quoon and Launfol, 
it aarvoa to eharaetorito oach spoakor, only at ono aingla poiut, aa do all 
tha aubaaquont opooehaa of Launfal. In othar wordo tho dialoguo io typioal» 
not individual. 

Koto 1. Sir I^aunfal . p. 44. r^ 1 

- 2. Ibid. p. 47. Digitized by LjOOgle 
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In Sir Launfal , th«n» oiui find* dialogic tti«d to Meurt motlTrntioa 
«nd movoMnt of a unified aotloa; the plot» hoi»av6r» U rttll tarioutlf 
•nouaberad with •xtraneou«» norwdranMitie nat«riAl» and apaaabaa af aharactara 
laak raalian and IndiTlduality • 

2«. With the fabliau » ona daaoanda from tha aovoahat attanuatad atmoa* 
phora of ohivalry^to tha ooaraa raaliaa of bourgaoiaa, eontanparary aooiaty, 
a raaliaa vhioh Ib fully raflaotad in dialogue. HoraoYor ainoa tha Jonglaur 
aaa dependant for hie auooeaa ae an oral narrator » upon hie ability to hold 
tha attention of bia audienee, he muet of neoeeeity eeaure for hie atary, 
rapid and intereating novament. Tbia be ef footed by a liberal uae of dialegua 
put into the noutha of obaraetars vbon hie bourgeoiae auditera oeuld readily 
undaretand* Ha did not, it la true, make uee of the partleular auggaatien ef 
Ur. Hope that a dexteroua oosq^limant on the bero^a part to bia lady'e eyebrow 
is an aoonomio plot devioe, but the epirit of the auggaatien ha antioipatad. 
hie oharaotera reveal dranatioally » the nature of plaoa and aeeial aattingai 
anteicodeat aotion, and the appearanoo and charaeteriatioa of athera in euoh a 
aanner aa not only to aupply thia aaeeaaary infenMtioa» but alao to oharao* 
tarise the apaakara thajnaalvea, and to reveal their relation to their aur«* 
roundinga and oompanlona; moreover, their epeeohea ahanga their relatieaa ta 
oaab other, and aa help forward the plot. >orty ala per oent of Sankt Peter 
und der Spleliaann , fifty per eant of Tlie Churl Who 'J2& £S£&£iSi» ^^ oisbty 
per oent of Du Chevalier Qui Confeaaa Sa Fanmie are in dramatie farm* 

Note 1. Tales from the Cld Irenob, loabel butler. 
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Suoh «a6odot90 u that of JQm Churl wha Vvpa Parmdi— > «ar Imim 
my hav« servtd u exaralMs for th« short atory um of diaXosiao in oth«r 
fu f«bllattx*^lA the good story of today, tho amaoing dlaloguo it ito ova 
oxcuoo for being, 

Sainte Peter » Thoaae and Paul try to rid tho oMluelve tooiety 
of heaven of the ohurl who hae aanagod to ellp In uneeoorted* Kaoh in turn 
retiree dieoomfited by the Churl *e refereneea to the Saint *e eooMnhat doubt* 
ful earthly career » Peter ie dubbed the woret ohurl of all for having 
denied hie Lordp Thoaae ie reninded that he vae ever a doubter; and ^JDen 
Paul of Xixe bald patent ie taunted with hie teal in pereeeuting the Chrietiane, 
rinally the ohurl vorete in argument the Lord himeelf^by deolaring that he ie 
innocent of the eine which the Sainte thoMolvoe have eonnitted, and by hie 
final plea: *Now I am here, vhy go hence! Were it eo you would gaineay your 
word, for eurely you have declared that whoee entereth in geeth not out again; 
and you would never lie becauee of me*. 

* Churl/ eaid the Urd, *I ^nnX it. Tou have made good your oauee 
againet Paradiee • • Tou were brou^t up in a good eohoel*. 

Dialogue in Du Chevalier Qui Confeeea Sa >e—i e^ gaine in oomie effect, 
becauee of tho dramatic irony of the eituation. lioreover the olemente of nar* 
ration are revealed dramatically* 

The lady in her oonfeeelon to the euppoeed monk, excueee her ein 
againet hor husband, by declaring^ that very few women are faithful to their 

Note 1, The Churl ^.lio Y^on Paradiee , p. 127-v^ ^^/^ ^^E^ ^ ^^ ^-/o^i^^Ou 
2« I tabliaux, Vol. IV., Legrand b*Aueey. 

3 . 1 ^ Chevalier £ui Conferga ra ienrae , p . l^;^^^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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eold and indlff^rant htttbandt. 8h« n/s •)!• oho0« her Imtbaad^e mphew a« 
a lever elnee **it Is the extrealty to eliieh m ere foreed, «e lediee ef quality » 
eurreuoded alvaye hf eervante whe epjr upea U8» «e are foroed to eheeee one 
whoa they euepeet the leaet**. She eaye all weMa *«aat te rule everything** 

Her epeeehee reveal her paet relatione to her husband, and her 
eetinate of hie eharaeter.^ *X an nietreee in the eaetle • Do etrangere 
eoM) They aek for m, they don't aek for the naeter, ehe ie a wmn nebedgrt 
I*ve nade a ooav>lete feel of hin*. 

Naturally thie confeeeion changee the relation of the huebaad te 
hie vife vhe oontrary to expeotatione • doee recover • ibhen ehe atteqite te 
roeuno her forser evay her hueband inquireei^'lhat authority, aadaM, have 
you for thie ineoleneet I knee that euoh ie the ouetoa of woven, and that 

they want the upper hand, but when ttiey are oourteeane they eheuld 

be abaehed't The lady, however, prevee undininished her ability to nake a 
fool of her weak hueband. It wae a fine eohOM, ehe eaye, te atteapt to piy 
into wff eeerete by putting on a aenk^e eloak, but you ehould have dieguieed 
your voice • Another in ^f plaoe would have boxed your eare , but I determined 
to nake uee of you. I had long wiehed to be rid of your troubleeoM nephew, 
but knew it wae uoeleee to euggeet it to you. Now he hae left ue in peaee. 
She ende by declaring that in tiiie ehe wae coneidering only her huebaad *e 
intereete, 'for although you are eioiple, I love you Juet the eaae.* He one 
under heaven, ehe declaree, can nake her blueh, for her conduct hat been 



Note 1. Du Chevalier Qui Confeeea Ba yewae . p. 132. 
• 2. Ibid. p. 137. 
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irr«proM)imbl« • Th« husband humbly bsg« pardon, and thty llvo happily 
eTar aftarvard. 8om paopla, havavari ao tha author talla ua, atUl amila 
knowingly at tha aantion of har oonfaaaion* 

In Sankt Patar und dor gpialnwu^ dialogua ia otill mora af f aotivaly 
uaad for dramatio praaantation of tha olomanta of narration » and to aooura 
rapid BOTamant of tha plot* 

No daaoription ia givan ly ^^^ author of tha lowar world but aoomanta 
of oharaotara naka oufficiantly olaar ita aooial ooinpoaition and aoaawbat 
lurid atmoaphera* 8atan aaya ^ thay hava no uaa in hall for ainging, and aa 
appoints tha minatral chiaf kattla tandar. ho ordara tha lattar to faatan to 
his girdla any aoula who try to aooapa, and thraatana to oat tha guardian 
hida and hair if any auooaad; howavar if faithful » tha aingar ahall hava aa a 
dalioata tid bid a nioaly raaatad fat monk. Satan* a poaition aaana that of a 
nora or laaa aaiabla tyrant* Ha walooMa ganially tha ra turning davila who 
hava brought him ao *warm a harvaat of h\Man aoula % ha chaatiiaa aavaroly tha 
davil who had brought tha diaturbing minatral into hall, and paramptorily 
thruata tha lattar from hia inXamal kingdom. Aa minatral anuatrataa tha 
olaaaaa who oompaaa tha apparantly oatholia aoaiaty of tha lowar world; 
•ohorua aingara, knighta, nobla ladiaa, highwayman t aonka black and brown, 
baroaag paaaanta, anything you lika\ ho pramiaaa that Patar ahall hava* 

Tha minatral*a oonnanta ou hie paat lifa, maka almost unnaoaaaary 
avan tha briaf introduotory oxpoaition of tha author. 

No to* 1. Spialmanns buoh . H^illiam herti. 
• 2. Sankt ?ot<?r una dar £!>ialmann > p* 206* 
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*X wmm a ainttr^l « graoiout lord* 1 am bringing every tniag with 



I owned on eartli. I*ve had naty a good tiae» 1 atill reanber lo%o of ribald 
etorlea wtaieh 1*11 be glad to eing for you if yett*ll liatea** 

He telle Peter that he always did leee everything at diee« 
One is allowed to infer the iiiittatrel*a appearanee from the inpreeeion 
he produeee on the lower world* The devile heeitate to preeent him to their 
MLeter« *He ie ee awkward and olnaegr**. they aay» *that he^ll be no good ae a 
devil • He never oould oatoh a aoul** Upon eatohing eight of his Satan orieo: 
*Here oonee a pretty gueet. Did you ever eee eueh a beggarly ragaouffint* 
Hie olo thing ie ee poor that even Balance heart ia touched with oo«paeeioa« 

Charaotere are anply oharaoteriaed by their ewn epeeohee* The 
ainetrel with eaey good nature # of fere to entertain hie fiend hoetOi gratefully 
aooepte hie new peaition an etoher» and pronieee faithfully that Satan en hie 
return ehall net find a eingle eoul mieeing. He intends to keep hie word* but 
yielde to the old tenptation of gaming, and stakes first one» then two» then 
a hundred » and finally all of the eoule« U% uneuepeotingly aooepte Peter *e 
euggeetion that he play first» and is slow to understand what is happening* 
*By Cod^e Ueadt * he sayst *X oan*t underetand it* you always throw one aore* 

I have been ploying careleeely* Let*s begin all over again I etake a 

hundred eouls** Convineed at length that he is being cheated he raehly proi^ 

oipitates a fight with his superior antagoniet* *You aren*t ploying fair. 

1 let thos fall as they want tOg and you fix tho»«* he finally ordere the Saiit 



Note 1 • Sankt Peter ugd jger Spi^lmann. p • 268 « 
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put of Hell» and olaima tha gold as hit own. Hopoloaaly beatoa, with hia 
ahirt banging in rsgat he aues for peaoa^ and ba^^a that tha gana be oontinoad* 
Whan ha ia confrontad by the irate Satan » ha weakly laya the blaaa on the 
Saint: 

*Not thinking of any harm, I waa aittin^ here when a atranga. ir^n 

oaae in. He ooaxed me to play with him for hie money. He waa an old raaoal; 

> 
a profeaaional gambler. I played honeetly until I loat tlie laat aoul. 

Satan* a wordOi it hae already been eeen, ehovr him to be both genial 

and oruel, and to be oapable even of oooq)ee8ien. That hie **bark ia worae than 

i 
hie bita^ ia alao apparent* Ha doea not eat, *hide and hair* the reoaloitrant 

guardian of aoula but ia oontcjnt to thruat him out of hell» with an ironical 

fling at hie heavenly protagoniat. *Out of here you dainty thing! No minatral 

ahall aver got into ny houae again, nor no jester nor singer. Go anywhere elaa 

you like, you wandering muaioian. Co up to God and hie flook. There you ean 

gamble the whole year.* 

3 

Saint Peter ekillfully playa upon the minatrel*8 veaknees by ahowing 

him *the eplendid board and three good dice»* and his pile of newly ooined 
gold. He overoomes the minstrel*s eoruplea alout ataking the aoula. *V.ho*a 
going to tell him,ny dear fellowt He*ll never miss a pair of ttiem. Look how 
thla gold ahinee. ... Win it.* Stake two. I don*t oare if they are old, 
bony ones*. He suavely propoeee that ttie minstrel throw first, since he is the 
smaller, and with equal suavity tries to quiet the loo6r*a suspicions. *Play 
on man. Are you crasyt* Filled with holy indi^^nation at the rninetrel*a 

Note. 1. gankt Peter und aer Spielmann j p. 275. ^^ j 

2. Ibid., 475. Digitized by V^OOQle 

•• 3. Ibid., 269. ^ 
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rait«rat«d aceuMtloi»» h« breaks into ohoioaet Blllinesgata: *You 11a. 
That* a alwajra tha way with raaeala- Wtian thay canH win they aay thay*ra 
bain^ ohaatad« You call m roirua, you gallova bird! Not another word ^ 
or I'll atop your lying voutb.* Ha rMtue%9 to continue playing after tha 
fight ^uatil the minatrel eweare the £aint ehall have what he wina* Sa:nt 
Peter juotiflee hie conduot to the eager eoule who crowd about begging to be 
taken te Kternal Light, he has etaked all he owned to eave then. *If I had 
lo0t| you would have had to boil forever. Now» God willing » by evening you 
shall be in Paradiee. 

Action grows se naturally out of the relation of characterai that 
little remains to be said of tho use of dialogue in developing the plot. 
It has already been 8aid» that even Hit brief opening exposition is practioally 
uanacessary. The course of tho game is made olear by the comments of the two 
players. The fights however, is described by the author » as is brisfly the 
state of oind in which ths minstrel awaits Satan *s return. The story closes 
iasiediately after fatan's farewell to the minstrel, with only a short oonment 
by the author. Thus it happens « he explains , that tliere are no minstrels la 
JJ hell. .One does not find again until the nineteenth centuxy ouch a clever use 
of dialogue to ryecuro condensation nml ra^^id movement of action. 

The limitations, ar woll as the excellenelec ,of fabliau dialogue, 
seem to spring; from the fact t>«n.t it was i;;lven orally in anecdotal fashion. 
The story Ip told to anuse , and consequently oxpresslon is tjiven only to 
**laughable human weaknesses** • That characters may bs rsadily undsrstood, they 

must bo drawn v^lth told and simple lines • Consequently tliey remain types, and 
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typ^m at that« wiiieh oan be laughad at by the auditor* The lady of the oon* 
feeeien, may have been Influenoed in her choice of a lover by the exigenciee 
of her Bocial poeition» but in norale and feeling, ahe differe little from 
her many eisdlarly erring bourgeoiee eietere who appear, and reappear in the 
fabliau* 

That theee limitatione actually did exieti one finds from examining 
fabliaux whioh treat of higher olaeeee, and of morcd themee* 

The Divided Blanket^ ie an 7imf^ar^old to inculcate filial piety 
and leads in anecdotal fashion up to the rebuke of tiie child who promises 
vhen grovn to give to his ovn father no more than the latter is now giving to 
the aged grandfather. 

The story is hopelessly delayed by an account of anteeedent action 
and by a long exposition. The various requeets of the father work up to a 
climax, but the length of speeches (greatly retards the action* The many 
details of the entertainment which the penitent son proposes for his father « 
render ineffective the close, which is made still more ineffective by the 
appended moraliiation* 

The knights* superior social position makes it possible for them 
to demand tliat the rich farmer give over all his property to the son if Uie 
latter wishes to marry their aristocratic sister. No use is made, however » 
of this social disparity to motive the lady^s disdain for hsr fatner«»in»lav, 
or her complete supremacy over her husband. 



Wote 1. Tales from the Cld Ironch . 
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N«lth«r 1b azqr other motivation suggested for the ehange In the eret» 
while filial eon who telle hie father to eeek shelter In the etreet^i ^vhere 
there are a good ten thoueand that eeek and find whereby to IIts.* and vho 
re fusee to give hla even a portion of hie ooverlng. elnoe *thle le not the 
seaeon of glfte*« Equally unconvlnelng le the overwhelming nature of hie 
repentanoe» unleee ae he suggests he has been ten^orarily obseesed by *sla 
and the devil*. The unrealistie nature of the dialogue is shown by sueh 
expressions as *father, father^ now get thee gone*, *falr father, sermon me 
no sermons** 

The ohlld speake in the eane way ae do hie elders. 

yW tr ^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^f dialogue is that in whieh the humiliated grand* 

2 
father reproves his son for not teaohlng his own sen obedienea: *Why doet 

thou not ohastlse thy son that he m^r hold thee in fear and respoctt* 

This very slight story drags through three thousand words. 

3 
More than three tlisee as long is the etory of The Gray Palfrey . 

To even a greater extent le the action delayed by introductory deecrlptlon 

and exposition, and by those scattered through the story. Uoreover, the 

knight neither speaks nor acts In acoordanoe with the author's characteriia* 

tion of him ae possessing **wl8dom, honour, and a heart of great valiancy**. 

The lady philosophisee on the differences between youth and age, in a manner 

ecaroely befitting her years. 

The long **laments** of the heroine and hero, are stilted, and only 

Note. 1. The Divided Blanket , p. 119. 
•• 2. Ibid. p. 122. ^ 1 
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MOkanlaal •xpraasloM of •Mtiea* Tht knight loarns that hl« falBo uncle 
has vtotd tho lady for hiiwolf Inotoad of for hio trusting nophovt '^o^ v^o» 
li aov aooght tho loan of a bridal palfrof • Tho knight la dlTldod botvoon 
hatred for hio unolo and lore for tho ladjrt in one apoooh oxprooaion la 
giYon to hatred > in tho aoxt to lotroy in tho noxt to hatred » ot oetora, vlth 
no tranoition froa one oaotion to tho other. The author fails to utilise 
opportunities for offootiYo dramatis fom at crucial moaente of tho otory« 
Clearly the Jongleur is unable to render offootiYO by the use of 
dialogue I tfte oharaoters of more cooplox nature, in more serious kinds of 
aetion. 

3» . One ooaes noitt to an examination of the noTolla as used by 
Boooacoio* The nOTolla according to Professor Canbyi expressed the interest 
of tho Ronaissaaoe in penonalityi in the paesions, or in the intolloot. It 
is as an expression of tho third of these interests » that Boccaccio *s dialogue 
is in advance of that found in the fabliau. 

In the five novelli, urtiich Professor Baldwin considsrs Boccaccio^s 

2 
only contribution to the short story » dialogue is not used structurally vith 

as great skill as in the Sankt Peter > and vlth one exception , constitutes a 
nuch smaller proportion of tho efaolo? Forty six per cent of one is in draaatio 
form, but in the others only from seventeen to twenty five per cent is given 
dramatically • 

In the firsti dialogue is used in anecdote faehiea, as a clover 

Note • 1 • ThJL ^^^^ Story in Knglish , p . 105 • 

•• 2 • Introduction to The Book of toe American Short Story > Charlee 
Soars Baldwin. Digitized by V^OOQ IC 

•• 3. Lay VIII. Novel VIII. o 
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Mtort to which th« noYdlla leads* A Mnk le reproved by hie abtot for the 
eln of adultery 9 in vhieh ein the abbot haa also been dleoovered by the moakj 
the latter eaye what he learned froa hie superior *e exanple, he will never fail 
to follow. The brisk introductory dialogue in Rinaldo^ has only a forced con- 
neotioa with what follows. The disguised thievee ask the nerohant in whose 
eoapany they are traveling, **iAiat prayer you noet use iriien you travel la this 
way*, and are told, *I say a Paternoeter and an Ave Uaria for the souls of the 
father and aether of Saint Julian, and after that I pray God and Saint Julian 
to send as a good lodging for the night, llethinks that if aqr day I should 
fail of this prayer, 1 can not travel securely, nor coae to good lodging*. 

*Mo doubt sir, but you have said that prayer this aomingt* 

*I would be sorry else*, said Rinaldo. 

Ths thief repliee that he never usee any prayers and always fares 
well^and adds: *Psrhaps this very night will reeolve ue both whether of us two 
shall be better lodged, you that have said the prayer, or 1 that never ueed it 
at alii* As the thievee ride away after having stripped the aerchant, they 
bid hia call upon his Saint, and the peer man reproaches Saint Julian for MML 
desertion. The fortunate intrigue action which by accident befalle Rinaldc, 
will ecarcely seea to the modern reader, nor to Boccaccio, one may fancy, to 

have wof very essential connection with the merchant *8 prayers to the Saint. 

^vt 2 

Only a eoall proportion of the story of Uartelli%Mi and his ooBq>anions, 

is given dranatically , and much of even thie small proportion ie mads up froa 

two comparatively long speeches of the here. In the firet, he outlines to his 

Note 1* Day II. Novel II. 
•* 2 . Day II . Novel 1 . ^.^.^.^^^ ^^ GoOglc 
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follows hie plan of dlatortlng his body In the eemblance of a cripple that 

he may be carried to the body of the famous Saint which is so surrounded 

by the natives of Trevisa. that the Florentines can not get near enough to 

satisfy their-- curiosity • In the second speech the hero disproves the charge 

of stealing^ by establishing an alibi. 

The story of Pannuccio^ deals with the same situation as that 

found in the second part of Chaucer *8 Reeves Tale, The tale is much less 

effective as told by Boooaceio since there is no special motivation for the 

plan to spend the night in the house. Without significance is the opening 

dialogue in the course of lAiich Pannucclo begs and obtains the privilege 

of a nights lodging for himself and friend. In the denouement, dialogue 

is very cleverly used. The hostess, when awakened by the quarrel between 

her husband and Pannuccio, quietly creeps into her daughter's bed from 
o 

which she tells her husband that the gentleman is saying in unmannerly 

i 

fashion what is untrue, and *you* she adds, are little less than a loggerhead 

if you doe believe it. This proceedeth from your bibbing and swilling 

yesternight. I were no great sin if you broke your neck.* 

Adriano seconds the hostess* attempts to restore peace: 'Have not 

I tolde thee a hundred tlmee, he says to hie friend, that thou art not fit 

to lye anywhere out of thine own lodging « Vhat a ehane is this base inq>er-> 

f ectlon to thee by rising and walking in the night time .... telling nothing 

but fables, yet avouching them for manifest truths. Come hither and keepe 

in thine owne bed for meere shame.* 

Pannucclo, yawning and stretching out his limbs .... call4>ng his^ 

Digitized by VnOOQ IC 
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Mjrsi ^Mriano !• it d«j that tta«ii doat waka ■•!* Ihe boat rettorad ta 
gMd jufflor, J«k00 PuHiro on hie failings and all go«o Mrrily. 

The last of the flTe^deaenree epeoial analyala. Ixoellent» however, 
ae la the uae eC dialogue in the atory» the plot goto under way meh noro 
elovly than Sankt Peter imd dor Spielaann ^ Coneiderable epaoo is given to 
exposition and anteosdent aetion. Zeppa dieeovsrs an intrigue betwsen his 
friend iipinelloeehie . and his wife , and oenpols the latter to aid him in his 
plan for revenge. Bpinellooeie euddenly exouses hiaeelf on the following 
day froa walking further with Zeppa , in the plea that he le to dine with a 
friend*^ 

*Haw newt* said Zeppa, *the time for dinner is yet farre enough off I* 

*Tes, but Zeppa, we have weighty matters to oonfer on before dinner 
whioh will require three hours spaee at the leasts 

An prevlouely planned, Zeppa soon after returns home and the lover 
ie elapped into the ever oonvenient ohest* 

*Come hither wife.* calls Zsppa, *mine honest, kind neighbor 
Spinel^eeio ie not at home beoMise he dineth forth today with a dear friend 
of his, by whioh meane his wife is left at home alone: e^ive her a oall out at 
our window and desire her to oome dine with us** 

Left alone with hie neighbor's wife, Zeppa drawe her down beside Aim 
on the sheet and begins his lovo-making.^ •!• this your profeesed loyalty in 
frlendehipt* criee the indignant lady. When Zeppa, however, tells hor of her 

Rote. 1. Cay VIII* Novel VIII .. 

" 2, Day VIIX. Novel VIII*, ?• 80 ^^ t 

• 3. DsyVIII. Novel VIll., p- 82, Digitized by GoOglC 
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htt0baiia*0 davotlM to bis wito and urgoi. *I muot borrow the oolfo*iam» 
oourtofy of you» tihioh In oqulty you oan not dorv noS tho lady roalgno horaolf 
to hor dutgr* 

*ll^ loving nolghbor»* olgha tho fair onoy'oooing tbia kind of rovongo 
ia in maaro Jiiatioo iapoaod on m and ordainod ae a dua aoourgo to tho broaoh 
af friandahlp and naighborhood ••••« I an the moro villing to eonaonti alwaya 
providad it ba no anbarraaant of lovo batvoan your wif o and noa * « 

Un raqultal of thia favor to m*» proddLaoa Zappa » *1 will boa tow a 
daar and praeioua jawall upon you. oxoolling all the reat vhioh you nay have 
baaidaa*« 

Ha radaavadtiia proaiaa later, by throwing open tho ohoat» and die* 
eloaing tho diaoomfitad huaband. *8aa, neighbor, ia not thia your daaroat 
Jevellt Having kept it awhile in ny wife*e ouatody, aoeording to ay proadae, 
here 1 deliver it to you.* 

^Nothing elae ia now to be divided between ue,* admita Spinalloooio » 
and au^^eata that the affair of the wivee be kept eeorot. 

Dialogue in eaoh of theae novelli in eome reepeot falla ahort of the 
teehnioal perfeetion found in the dialogue of tho fabliau. Hie oharaotera 
nerallyi mereever, belong to the aaxna narrow olaaa* In eaoh atory, however, 
there ie found an intelleotual subtlety quite foreign to the Jongleur *e talee. 
Partieular point ia lent to the monk* a retort^by the eophietioal reaaoning 
with w^deh the abbot hae quieted hie ooneoienee before yielding to teoptation.^ 



Note. 1. Jjay I. Novel IV. 
** 2. Ibid. p. 64. 
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*Wqr should I net take pleeeure when I any freely have itt* Caree and 
■eleatatiens I endure every d«y» ^t eeldea find such delights prepared for 
Mete» SiaM M eoMtaXed it half« pardoMd .... I hold it visdom to tako aueh 
a benaflt vten a maa aay on joy it«* 

Kqually forolga to ttaa fatllAUt la tho aophlotloatod inorodullty 
vhloli laada tho thievaa to ttavart tho tondor oaro oxeroiaod by Saint Julian 
OTor RinaldOi and vhioh auggaota to Martalliaai, tha plan for aatiafyiof hia 
ouriaaity to aaa viiat tba famoua Saiat^a ralioa vara Ilka. 

It haa alraady baan poiatad out that tha danouamant in tha atory 
of Paanara la latalloetual and not plyaioal aa in Chattoar. Zappa^a antira 
plan for rovaaga ahawa tha rafinad orualty of a aubtla natura; ha aalaota 
axaotly tha datalla whiah oan rBn60r hit naighbor oaat unoomf ortabla « 
Partioularly ia to ba no tad tha promiaa and baatowal of ttie J aval « Tha 
raadinaaa aith whioh 8piaalloocio*a wifa yialda ia nada doubly oignificant 
by har aaintly pratanaa of aaerif icing har own will to har Bf^nae of duty* 

In othar varda, thaaa fabliau^lika oharaotara no longar apaak 
in tha obJactiva» frankly brutal and uniioral tona of trua fabliau oharaotara i 
but thay ara ao oHwipulatod by thair sophistioatad » highly aalf oonocioua 
oraatori aa to giva oxpraoaion diractly or indirootly to hie own oynieal 
viawa of raligion and i»oraliV« 1' tha fabliau oharaotara ara typaa whioh 
iiova only in faw and aimpla diraetiono» the novella oharaotara aropippatat 
dangled at tho ahowman'e will» and behind which » ho hiaaalf speaka* The 
effect upon tha morale of the novella » of thia eophistioatad » self oonaeioua 
attitude of the author, is quite apparent in the eondueion of the Zeppa* 
Spinelloeoio tale. If told dramatically and objectively without awakeninliC 
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the reader's moral ooMoiouaaeaot tha atory aigbt Ma» a vary elavar fabliau 
oltuatloa. But tha eynioal oooaidat of tho author ahiah fallaaa» aakoa it 
Mmm inflnitaly vllai no longar uaaoralibut laaoral* 

Koaavar, tha ahort atary haa baaa braught trnk ita aaquaatorad 
bourgaoiaa aooki in vhioh aetiona if aauaiag aaaai fraad truk tha naral lava 
of oauaa and affaot» into tha ooa|»lax atraaai af Ufa itaalf t a ooflponant 
part of vhioh la tha moral oonaoiouaaaaa by vhioh all aotiona muat ba Judgad. 
Tha Gonplaxlty of Ufa ia ouggaatad by daaoriptiana of aotual aattiaga, by 
rafaraaoa to aotual paraonagaa» and in many othar «aya« but tha dramatia 
mathod ia aaldom uaad • A notabla axoaptian aaoura in tha atary of Uartallin% 
in ahiah tha oriaa of the oomponiaaa oarrying tha auj^oaad orippla* and tha 
ohouta af tha outragad populaoo» rapraduoo for tha raadar tha atmoapbora of 
oity lifa in the thirteenth oontury. *&aaara there before, and give way for 
Ood*a aaka't ory the frienda ae they baar tha affliotad Martellino toward 
the eaint. v;hen tha oitiieno learn of the daeeption* thay ahout, *Uy hold 

on thia traitor, a mooker of Cod and his holy aainta, but to moeka 

of our Saint and uo, came he hither in falaa and oontarfeit manner* . Ibe 
tao frienda mora vooiferoualy than all ory, ^kill tho eounterfait knave, 
lay on leade and apare not* • 
II • i Profaaaar Canby eaya^that Chftuear •^broko the bonda af eervitude 

to plot**, that with him began for the most part, **eubtletiea of plot 
arrangement**, and **buoy oare for truth to life and aharaotar*** 

Chaueer did not use dialogue to so great an extent ae U^a Jongleur, 
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to tMUM condensation and riqiid novament of plot. Tho four taloo aaalyood 
vary in longth from twenty aix hundred to fifty six hundred vorde; in oaeh 
etory thie greater length ia due in part to leng expoeitien8« oitationa of 
exenpla^ or to epeeohee vhieh delay the action. In each oaee« it will be 
aeon later « this apparent loee roeulte in an actual gain. 

New eubtletiea of plot arrangenent are eeoured by the uee of dia«» 
logue. In none of the etoriee heretofore criticited»hae dialogue at croee 
purpoeee been ueed. 

Tho traveler with whoa the avaricioue Soanour f alia ia^ » telle 
tho latter of hie great wealth which he of fere to ahare with hie eoapanien 
ahould the latter ^happen to cone in our ahyre*.' The eager Soanour inquiree 
where thia dwelling nay be and ia told: 

*An we departe I ahal thee ao wel wiaeo 

That of nyn houa lie ahal.tww never miaae.* 

When the Somnour loarna that hie conpanioa ia a fiend > and deairea 
to know aonething of hie nature he ia toldi* 

*7hou ahalt her*af terward i ngr brother dere 

*Coiae theJ^thae nedeeth not of me to lore. 

The Boanouri confident of hia OT;n ability to get ttiO beet even of 
the devils auggeeta: 

*A nd if that any of ua have more than other 

*Let hia be trewe and parte it with hia brother. 

*I granntOi quod the devil . by my fey. 

Note 1. The Trere^a lale . 
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The old woannt whom the 8 oianour le attenqpting te blaokoMilli 
*yeve8* his body 'Unto the dovol blak and rough of hovo»^ vho aaauroa hie 
oonqpanloA: 

*Thott ehalt vlth me to helle yet tonight 

*Vhere thou ehalt kneven of our privatee 

*More than a maieter of divinitee* 

2 
The denouement of T he Tale of ilie Pardoner depende largely for 

effectiveneee upon ite contraet with the '*well laid echemee**. whioh "gang 
aft agley**. The three revelers swear; 

*And we wol eleen this false traytpur death 
*he shal be slayn whioh that eo many eleeth 
*By goddee dignltee, er it be night. 

When they find the gold» the leader saye they will use it; 
*ln mirths and Jolitee our lyf to liven 
*And lightly as it coneth eo wol we spende. 

He proposes to his **felowe** that they elay the one who hae gone te 
buy food and drink » that they may have all the treasure^ for/ 
*Then roey we both our luets al fulfills 
*Aud pleyo at deee right at our owene wille. 

The third meanwhile is thinking to himself, that if he might; 
*Have al thie tresor to iqrself allone 
*There is no man that lyveth under the trone 
*0f God that eholde lyve eo murye as I, 

*Er it be night* the three have met and slain eaoh other; thus are 
Note . 1 . The yrere^s Tale , 1 . 324 . ^'^itized by GoOglC 
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th«y vanquished by ^'l^eeth*'* 

It ie evident in both these tales i that Chaucer ie interested 
no so BMCh in the mere technical excellencies of plot» as in plot wliich 
esiste as a **reflection upon life*', /uid it ifi in the portrayal of characters 
which afford the poet opportunity to embody his reflections, that one ean 
most profitably study Chaucer *s use of dialogue as a whole* 

Settinj^s are so given dramatically as not siiq>ly to supply neoee* 
sary information » but to afford an insight into states of mind and to motive 
action. Oneis less likely to be prosaically prudent when all the world calls 
to love and Joy; so the cok*s lyric outburst preparee one for his downfall. 
*Madams Pertelote, vy worldes blis^ 
Miearkneth thise blieful briddes how they singe 
*And see the fresshe floures how they epringe 
*Ful is my herte of revel and solas. 

The meagre accomodations which the miller can offer the clerks 

3 
gives the practical man an opportunity to laugh at their superior learning. 

*Ye canne by arguments mak a place 

•a nyle brood of twenty foot of space 

*Let see nov; if this place may suffyce 

*0r make it roum with speche as is yon gyse. 

This raillery does not increase the good humor of the already irate 

John, uho retorts s 



Note 1* Ihc florme precstee Vale . 
•• a. Ibid. 1. 43bi. 
- 3. The Reeves jOe , 1. ILl. Digitized by GOOglC 
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*I hav0 h^rd ••yd, man oul taa of tua thiagaa 

*Slyk at ha fyadaa, or taa alyk aa ha brln|(oo*t 

Alayn*a dlaoamfori at not being abla to raat baoauaa of tha audlbla 
•Xaaplag of the heat* a faally Inoraaaaa hla deaira to gat even with them. 

*Hardaaton aver alyk a aung ar novT 

*8o vhilk •eoapllaae ia y-Ml hem alia. 

*Wha harkanad aver alyk a farly thing* • 

Thaaa dranatio raferenoaa to aattinga illuatrata how every neana ia 
ueed to aake clearer the aignifioanoa of charaotara, even the portione vhich 
eeem to retard tha plot, aid tovard thia and. The loany exenpla quoted by the 
ook| make clear hie maaculine aenae of aupariority. *ltany a man aiora of 
auotoritee, than ever Catonn vaa* haa declared that dreaaa did fortell dieaa* 
tera, ao he aaaurea Partelote. With gracioua condeaoenaion, he aaya: 

*By god, I hadda lever than ay ahorte» 

*That ye had rad hla legende, aa have 1. 

He alyly laugha at her linguiatio ignoranoe» 

*Vuller eat Mnrt^via^onfuaio 

*Madaai| ti^e aantenoe of thia Latin la» 

^Wonan ia mannee joye and al hia blia. 

Uoreover, theae tragio citationa aerve aa a comic foreahadoving, a 

2 
wailing of claironettea • 6^ Profeaaor Canby pointa out that the long intro- 
ductory deecription **of the proud miller and hia well born daoa. helpe ua to 



Note 1. The Reevee Tale , 1. 251. 
* 2. Th e Short Story in En^liah , p, 72. 
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•00 clearly** that it la typical pride which gets its typical fall"« 

Votiyea arc made clear by the uee cf eclilcquiea quite unlike the 
^lanenta** in The Gray Palfrey . When the clerke prcpoee matching the hopper 
the miller,^ 

^aoyled of hie nycetee 
*And thogt* *al thie nie do on but for a vyle 
*They were that no man may here be^lCi 
*Dut» by ny thrifts yet ehal 1 blere hie ye 
*For al the eleighte in his philoeophye 
*The more queynte crekee that they make 
*The more vol 1 etelo %hen I take. 

The hoeteae and Aleyn each expreeeee delight at having avoided 
making a miatake in the dark. John's soliloquy ^hen left alone by Aleyn 
explaine, that he doeet not wish to be *halde a daf, a cohenay*, for not alee 
having avenged their vrong« 

The youngeet of the riotouree wiahes he mi^nt^ ^have all the treae* 
ure for himself* 

l^otives and etatea of mind are still further explained in duologue. 
The miller boasts to his wife; 

*Tet can a miller make a clerkes berd 
•For al his art*. 

Vhen John realises that they have been beaten, he criee in wounded 
pride : 



Motel. The Reevee Tale . C^r\d-\r^]o 
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"Alias th« day that I vaa born 

*Now are we drive til leathlng and til scorn 
*Our wma Is stole » men wU us folles calls , 
*Bothe the wardeyn, and our felowes alle.» 
*And namely the miller: veyl away, 

Aleyn confides his plan to John and Justifies It by quoting the 
law; 

*That glf a mem In a point be y*greved 
"That In another he sal bs rslleved • 

Dramatically are given the plans of the revelers to slay Death » 
to carry the gold to the town by night, and their schemes for getting rid of 
each other. 

Naturally this attention given to making clear states of mind and 
of motives results In a portrayal of characters which are Individual and too 
complex to be types. 

The cok Is not only conscious of his Intellectual superlorHy; he 
Is gallant and understands the feminine heart; 
*tXf a thing god hath sent me large grace i 
'For whan I see the beautee of your face 
"Te been so scarlet reed about your yen 
"It maketh al my drede for to dyen. 

He breaks Into lyric praise of the beauty of nature. He Is himself 
susceptible to flattery and tries to emulate his father's manners of singing 

Note 1« The Reeves Tale . 1. 2&9. 
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at d60crib«d by the fox* 

*And for to nako hlo voys tho moro strong 
*Ho woldo 60 peyne hia, that with bo tho his yon 
*Ko nooto vinke so loudo ho woldo eryon 
*And otandon in hie tip«-toon thor^-with al» 
^And strocche fortho his nekko long and omall. 

Uowo¥or» the ook is shrewd enough to start the fox to eonvereing 
and so make hie esoape: neither is he to be beguiled mere than onoe. 

Dame Pertelote is a loving wife and anxiously inquires *lfhat eyleth 

you to grone in tide naneret* 9^0 has no patienee with eowarde and deolares 

2 
her lord has loot all her love; 

*l*or so oertee what so any weiiAn seith, 

*Ve alle desyren, if it mighte be 

*To have huebandes hardy t ^se and freoi 

^And secree, and no nigard we no fool«be»4. 

*Kave ye no inannes herte» and have a berd. 

Vtitk good ooiomon sense she deoldee her lord is suffering from 
indigestion and says she herself will doctor himi though there Us none 
apoteoarie*! or better still the ook might; 

*Pekke hem up right as Uioy growe , anu ete him in* 

The miller of The Reeves Tale is depicted chiefly as an embodiment 
of pride: it is his contidence in his ability to (-et the better of the learned 



Note 1. The Norms Preestes Tale » 
• 2. Ibid* 
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olorkSi which dlotatec hie aotlon: It Is hie wounded fanily pride whloh 
oriee eut: 

*Who dorete be eo bold to dieparage 

^Ity doghter that ie come of eurch hi e ttyw > 

It is aople refleotion on the influence of thie * Linage *ta know 
that the daughter calle tl^ie clerk her *dere lenman* and telle him of the 
stolen meal behind the door* The few epeeehee of the wife give evidence 
by their pioue ejaoulatione of her aneeetry and education. 

The two clerks are kept distinct and are in contract • John is 

2 
perhaps the older as he takes the initiatives 

*By god, right by the hoper wil I stands 
Quod John, *and see how that the corn gos in« 
He shouts peremptorily to his fellow t 

*Our hors is lorn* Aleyn for goddee bones 

*8tep on thy feet, com out man al at onee • * — 

Why wodie ton put the capul in the lathe?* 

*I1- hay£ by god. Aleyn thou is a fMma . 

It ie John wnose pride is hurt at the thought of their defeat, but 
he prudently advises against Aleyn*s plan since the miller is aManngerous 
man*. His plan is dictated only by revenge.'' Aleyn* s first words are an 
inquiry efter the miller's wife and daughter: he eeconde John*s suggestion 
of watching the grinding: hs makes no reply to John's abuse. Rather boyish 



Note 1. The Rcevsc Tale > 1. 351. 

• 2. Ibid. 1. 116. ^ T 
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•ouiul0 hl0 deeoriptlon of the anorlng, and the arguatnts with whleh ha balatara 
up his plan ara evidently intended to pereuade John and not hinaelf • He 
flcoffingly deolaree he doee not fear the adller. Gallantly doee the clerk 
promiee yvtaA^^\ 

*But evern;o when eo I go or ryde» 

*It le tlgrn owen clerk » euro have I eed. 

One can scarcely imagine John divulging hie nightie vork until he 
vae sure of his auditor. 

In The Tale of the Pardoner , the revelere are not distinguiehed by 
naiBS, but one perhepe the oldoet» always takee the initiative* When he pre* 
poses to his fellovi that they two divide the gold, tne latter fails to 
understand him until the plan ie divulged and then nimplj aoquiesees. The 
youngest one **givee too many reaeone for wiehing the poison and in thie 
betrays his youth and inexperienoe • 

Cialogue in The T^e of the Pardoner , ie significant first and meet 
for this: for the first time one finde realietic but fittingly dignified 
speech of tragie characters • One feels at once the differenoe in tone in the 
covenant of the revelers i 

'Herkneth, felowes we three been al ones. 

*Ijet eoh of us hold up his hand til other 

*And eeh of us becomen otheree brother 

*And we wol sleen this fslse traytour Deeth 

*He shal be slayn which t>iat so many sleeth 

*By goddops dl^nitee or it be night « 

This tone is maintained throughout and roaches its climax in th^LC 
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ap^eoh of the «dlogorlcal pdreonage, which fer ooncret^iMot and YiYidiwtt 
tak«e on« into a realn ferelgn to all that has hsretofore botn found in th« 
ehort story. 

Tho **proud06t of thlao lyotouroo thr^o** aakt of the old jbui: 

• •••*what whttt care with eory giPi»e« 
*Why livoo toM0o longo in oe groat a^o!. 

And tho answer is: 

•.•••*for I ean not finde 

*A man though that I walked /4nto 3vv«Cc 

Mieither in oitee nor in ao village 

*That wolde chai^nt^e his youth for nyn age. 

'Thus walks I lyk a restless calttyf 

*And on the ground i which is ny moores gate 

*I knokke with iry staff bothe erly and late 

*And seye *leve raeder leet me in 

*8o how I vanish flesh and blood and sking. 

'Alias whan shal iqy bones been at reetoT 

...•But yet for me she wol not do that f^^^** 
•for v;hich ful pale and welked is ay face. 

• •.*But sirs to you it is no curterseye 
*To spoken to an old man vilainye 

*But ho trespasse in worde or elles in deede» 
••••Agayns an old man how upon his head 

*Yo snolde a ny ' s i 
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To 8i4iiinariz« ] Chaucer Baerlflcoa to eoroe extent the advanta^ee of 
condenaatlon anu rapid movement i in order 4e mere fully reveal through dia»» 
loguoi the motivation and eignlfioanoe of plot ae arieine from etatee of mia^^ 
of emotiene of all that goer to make up character. Ae a reeult* plot beconee 
more eubtle and characters more complex. That thie haa been attained without 
eacrif icing the atory interest, or the realism of the whole « must be quite 
apparent* Finally in The Tale of the Pardonor . he hae dignified and exalted 
the ehort atory by embodying in concrete dramatic form, deep moral truths* 

A etill greater achieveuent will have been attained when rich and 
varied characterisation of ^^roat moral significance! can be embodied in dia* 
logue without sacrificing the plot excellence of c ondeneatioa • Moreover i with 
the exception of the allegorical personage in ^ he T'a^e of tho Pardoner > 
Chaucer. does net euccesafully portray by dialogue, characters which are held 
up for the reader* s adr.iration« **human weaknessee** are depicted not els^ly 
to amuee but for their universal significance, and vary different from the 
Jongleur*a coarse laughter, is Chaucer *8 thoug^htful ruiile, but still it is a 
smile one feels, somewhat lacking in loving nuican sympathy* 
III* ^ 1« Tuis ie perhaps the one poeitive contribution to the development ef 
dialogue wliich one finds in the etory of John the Reeve . written in the f if* 
teenth century. The clownish hero is ^nnde thoroughly ludieroue, but the many 
teuchee ef hedging, eeem to indicate on the author's part a kindly affsetion 
for the uncouth churl. 

The etory in brief ie as followe: Kind Edward with his companions, 
an earl and a birhop, loses Uie remainder of tho company, and finally per- 
suades a churl to toko them to hio Lome for a nij^ht's ontrf^Jii^lSw^QQS'^^ 
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ooma4y ot tlia »ituation ariees from the churl* 8 ignoranoe as to th« quality 
of hi8 guests. Some tiiae later the churl le eunrnoned to court and goes in 
^reat trepidation. The grotasqus figure excitee mueh mirth among the king*e 
followere, but John ic veloomed by the king and knighted ae a reward for hie 
foroer hoopitKlity • 

'Jhis very eligi^it plot takee fifty**five hundred worde in the telling: 
it ie indeed not bo nnioh a etory ae n genre sketch, and ie of intereet aa an 
early exaople of tlie uee of what afterward coTnee to be called, "^looal coler**. 
For the firet time too, one finds an\A attempt to depiot realistically the 
higliar elaoeee • 

Technically » dialo;;ue is not so effectively used ae by the Jongleur 

. JUZJLL 
and Chaucer.^ Very badly^given in the chturl*e repliea to the king*e queetione 

is the information ae to hio manner of living, hie **goun6 of russet and hood 

of hoQe«-made broune* Una hie rude armor of *a pikofforke, a rusty sword Uiat 

well wil byte*. Voveover tl.is deecrlntion of hie aoeoutrement ie eeveral 

timee repeated and while very cleverly £..iv©n either in the true Homeric dynamie 

fashion, or as tJrie impreeeione of othere, still the repetition makes the etory 

drag. Lxtraneoue dialogue ie included, Fuch as John^s discussion of the syetem 

of taxation. 

The real value of th^. dialogue io as affording an amusing study of 

the character anc* cuPtoms of an i^nglish churl. Delightful is John's sturdy 

independence and self rerpoct. he hpr nctliing Ho doe \ ith centrise', c&ree 



Note !• Karly Popular Scottieh Poetr y. 
•• 2 . John the 16 eve, 1 . 1:86 . 
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not if h9 dM0 not aptak* with th« king oft» and has nothing in omamn with 
lords } 

^lor X hmd rather be brought in bale 

^Vy hood or that 1 wold v^lo 

*0a them to orouoh or orave* 
However » tlie ohurl hae proper reepeot lor the poeitloa of gentry and at table 
elte lower down with hie fanily* in order not to violate the *Law of England 
«•••• to eett gentle-blood with bond** 

He hae a eturdy pride in hie own preeperity end deolaree that even 
though hie gueete are peerot they need not be aehaned to aarry a daughter of 
John the Reeve. 

In epite of hie boeriehAeee» John hae hie own ideae of good form* 

2 
He rebttkee hie gueete for talking in Latini 

*Speako English every eehe one 

•or else eit etUl in the devUl*e naae. 

*Tliat man can nought of oourtetye 

*That let^e at hie oeate rowmaing bee* 

The reeve rebukee the king for the disoourtesy shown himsslf by ths 
latter *e porter r 

*yor when thou oaae to ay pore place 

*Mo man bad thee vail tl^ ^ood 

*Jer if any man had agaiaet thee epoken 

*hie head fful eoon I ehold have broken* 

Note 1* John the l^eeve , 1. 117. 

- 2. Ibid .~r. 49^. C^r^nkn]o 
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In tpito of th« ohurXU canny ahrewdMsa whioh l#ad« hla t# aet 
forth naagra fara^ until aaourod that tha klagi 
*•«••« ohall nott with aur oarvloa taaight 
*Ko aora than ho doth now» 
atlll ha I0 truly hoopitabla and ganaroualy viahao ha vara tha king oo ha 
oould maka tha ouppooad ehaplain a bishop • Hia oautiouanaso aaaarta itaalf 
aTan to tho and. Whan nada a knight » ha oayai 
•Full oft I hava haard tall 
*That aftar a collar oomao a ropa 
•I 0hal ba hangad by tha throata. 

Ona foala that tha amuoad but kindly aff action with which tha king 
traato tha churl* is a raflaction of tha author* a a«n faaliog. Claarlyi cm 
doas not hava hara graat litoratura, but very plaaaing* 

lianryaon^a >ablaa of tha saaa century » carry on tha Chaucerian tradi- 
tion of stories told aa raflactiona upon lifa. Howavar. much laaa thinly 
▼ailad is tha aatira in thaaa later fablae. 

Tha etory of The Lion and the «ouee clearly axieta only for tha 
discussion of the theory of tha diTine peraon of royalty, a diaaUaaion which 
iCi hoaareri Tory amusing* Tha mcuae axouaas Herself for having danoed upon 
the aleeping lion by saying she thought he was dead, but tha rayal beaat 

replies that had he bean *deid a slave* and hia *skin staffit full of atra\ 

o 
still becauae it bora the *prent* of his person; "* 

*Tbou mild for dreid on knees half fallen down. 

The mouse persuades the king that to eat a thousand mieo ware no *sianbaid* in 

Wota. 1. Hennraon Robert . Digitized by V^OOglC 
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a lion Riid mortovor would only oylo your teeth or lipple vlth oqr bludo*, and 
llvee to requite him for hie olemenoy. 

Evidently thie ie not told for the etory iatereet. 
jn 2« ^ The hietory of the short etery in England^ in the eixteenth oentury 
ie the hietory of the importation and imitation of the Italian novella. 
Profeeeor Canby declaree that the ago '*hae not left one ehort story of the 
first rank", a failure due to the fact that **the desire to tell a good etory 
was not uppermoet in the minds of the authors". They were indeed primarily 
intereeted in two things: in giving picturee of the manners and oustoms of 
this newly discovered Renaieeanee world, and in framing theee pictures in a 
highly perfected rhetorical style. 

\?hile William Painter did not go to eo great rheterioal lengths as 
did his sucoeesors, still one can traee in Cluuv o end Juliette > the effect 
upon dialogue of theee tendenciee of the age. 

The picturee of life and customs are not given in dramatic form» a 
term wi:ieh can bo applied to the pompoue speechee themselvee, only in a purely 
technical sense. That the dialogue doee not eziet for the eake of the action 
one eoon realitee: an unnamed "oosqpaaion of the hero dissuadee the latter in 
eome two hundred and eighty words, from grieving longer for the fair lady 
whom ae a matter of fact ie eo eoopletely forgotten that ehe pleys no part in 
the story. The deepairing Julietta who hae turned to Friar Laureaee for an 
eecape from the marriage with Paris, must wait while the latter unfolds his 
plan in some eight hundred worde, which give a resume of much of hie past life. 
The etory does not close with the death of the lovere, but with a eet addreee 
Note 1 . The Short Story in Englieh , Ch. VII. digitized by V^OOglC 
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of fix hundred worda in which the >riar exeusae hie conplioity* 

That the epeechee are their own excuse for being ie etill further 
attested by the fact that eome of tne rnoet iopressive are given to minor 
characters. The nurse *s excellent advice to Jullietta on the proper way in 
which to meet adversity » is a gooo example* 

Moreover, tiie narrator *s inability to portray emotion effectively 
is illustrated by tho duologue between the lovers after the killing of Tlubault 
for which Rhomeo has been banished. 

^l^yne owne deau^eet freend Julietta' t begins the impassioned lover^ *I am 
not now determined to recite the particulare of the etrannge happes of frayle 
and inconstant Fortune w^io in a moment hoisteth a man up to the highest degree 
of his wheel* ««et oeterst et cetera, through two hundred and forty words. 

In nearly lour hundred words i Juliette replies , reproaching her 

2 
lover for planning to leave her: ehe closee by saying; 

*No, no tUiomeo, thou must fully resolve ti:^ selfe upon one of these two 

pointe, either to see me incontinently throwen down headlong from thie high 

window after thee; or else to suffer me to accompany thee** •^ ^ — 

Fortunately for Rhomeo *s chances of escape « he persuades the 
loquacious fair one to remain behind. 

Llany long laments delay the action. It is difficult to take 
seriously Juliette* e apostrophe to the window through which her lover wae 
wont to come, since it inevitably awakens reminiscences of Pyramus and V^all. 



Nots 1. Rhomeo and Julie tta > p, ICO, 
•* 2. Hid. 101. 
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However, thd8« rather absurd novelll» Profeasor Canby finds, did 
have poeitive value in the development of fiction* '*The English pen needed 

room and took it charaoter etudy and other qualitiee of sterling 

fiction had to be worked out in the large before there could be another and 
more euceeeeful cultivation of narration in the email. In the meantime the 
popularity of the Elizabethan collections •• ,« help-to keep alive the tradition 
of a ehort story that was somethinc more than an episode or a Jeet.** 

Thomas ri^laney 1*3 the one exponent ot realism in this age, and while 
he looks forward to the novel rather than the short story, still ma^y of the 

chaptere in Thomas of Heading , with little rearrairigement become good brief 

IT 
narratives . ^7he Hanfiinr> at halifax > is of this number. 

/ Delaney^e use of dialogue in interesting rather as a reuindar in 

this Italianate af^e of past glories, than as a positive new achieverient . One 

has I however, a nore extended use of dialect than heretofore formed, and the 

first dramatic characterisation in any of the stories analysed, of the picaro, 

if one must refrain from classing Sankt Peter with the rogues* 

In broad dialect, >ogden a halifax clothier, begs of ths king, for 

himself and fellows, the right to have nung thoee who steal their cloth. 

*Tes gude laith, mai Liedg, the faule Ivle of mai soule giff any Thing 

will keep them whiat, til the Varies be hanged up by the Cragge. What the 

Divle care they for bearing their T.yne ! 

£o secure are the clothiers in their new privilege that they withdraw 

their customaiy watch; they are several times outwitted by the clever Wallis who 



Note 1. Sir IhomaB oi Heading > p. 45. 
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luis hie horeee shoes set wrong side to, in spite of the amusing pretests of 
the farrier vnose dialeot is even broader than Hod^;ekins. The thieves at 
length are caught and eondemned to be hungt but no«>one will act as hangman. 
One clo tiller says when he has the skill to make a man» he will hang a nan. 

Finally the seatenoe is changed to iiqprlsonment but to this the witty thief 

2 
objeotst 

*Ttiise mf fellows and I, have yielded ourselves to satisfy the LaW| 

and if it be not perfomed the Fault is yours and not ours, and therefore 

we humbly take our Leave from the Gallowes this XVIII of August*. 

The rogue also refuses to restore the stolen cloth. 
*We hav9 stoln your goods, then idiy doe you not hang us« A plague upon 
yeu« I made account to dine this day in Heaven and you keep me here on Earth 
where there is not a quarter of that good cheare. The foul Evle take you all. 
I was fully provided to give the Gallowes a Boxe on the Eare, and God knows, 
when I shall be In so good a minds again.* 

The effectiveness of this anecdote is marred by the long speech of 
the Friar which f ollowe\jl^ purely disinterested zeal for Justice ^ "the monk 
offers to sell a device of hie own which will do the hanging for them, and 
Hodgekin gets psrmission of the king to exercise their privilege in this 
manner. 

One has here what seems like a vi^^nette from real life, not ho«fev6r 



Note 1. Gir Thomug of Keauin^ , p. 92. 
Ibid. p. 95. 
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artlttleally ivork^d over u an aaMdott; ttoe ftotlon It tee tllght to d&B^ryi^ 
the muM of plot, and oxlttt as did tha fabliau eolaly far tha aaka of arauaa* 
nont* 
M^r 2^. Oroonaka or Tho Royal glatro which Profoaaor Canby ooaeidora England ^a 

ohiaf oontribution in tha aovanteonth eontury to tho ahort atory, daaorvoo that 

titlo noithar in longth or aonooptioni^ Il^oontaina noarly thirty thouaand 

J 
vordai and io rather a lifo history than a 8tory^**in vhieh charaotara and actiona 

are so iaqproaaad aa to auggoat by a single eitaation without davelopBont** • 

Tho mo?emsttt> noreovor, is the leisurely one of the novel} the author explains 

her ehcuractors at length and describee fully customs and marmers. 

Onehas here an early expreeeion of Interest in t^ie lowly, butthis 
interest exprossoe itself rather in the ei^toenth century form of a tract, 
than in tha nineteenth century concrete portrayal of characters and actiona • 

The text of Mre« Bohn^s tract is supplied in the folloving words i 
They ^epressnted to me uae first State of Innocence before !.:an knew how to 
sin« And tis most evident that Simple !>ature ie the moot harmless •••• 
mistress* Tis she alone if she were perndtted, thmt better instructs tho 
World than all the Inventions of >>an^. 

It is chiefly as an exe.uplification of those ideas that her hero 
speaks, who is however, indebted not alone to Nature for hie lofty conceptions, 
but also to a rrench tutor. 

When Oroonoko believes his inis tress aas l:<^en killed, he denounces 

Note 1. Introduction to American Short Stories , p» 26, 
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the U86le«8ntt9 of glorjr in phllotophlc style; at a reflation upon tha liicon« 
elatanciaa of Chrletian elvlllsation, !■ avldantly Intandad hla rapljr to tbo 
parfldloua Captain nho doubta tho alavo'a word booauaa ho haa no God by whom 
to awaar* Ona who awoara ly hio honor, Oroonoko ropliaai faara moro tha earw 
tain puniahmont of oontoiq>t from hia fallowe, than a futura and unoartain 
punlahaant dof orrad to another lif a • Whan bo loama that tho Captain haa 
broken hie word and sold hinaalf and eonpaniona into slavery » Oroonoko eaya 
he ie glad to have learned of such a noble religion « V«'hen deaerted by the 
cowardly alavea whom he haa atteaipted to reeouoi he doolares them fit only 
for white men^e civilisation. 

There are aoarcely any true duologuee in the atory» the dramatic 
form oonsiating rather of stately orations by the hero, such as the long 
exhortation to his fellow alavea to shake off their bonds, 

*And why nqr dear Iriende, and } ellow»£uf f erers , should we be slaves to 
an unknown People? Have they vanquished us in noble Fight I That would not 
anger a noble Hoflurt... Uo but we are bought and sold like apee or monkeys to 
be the Sport of %'omen. Cowards, lools...* whereupon follows a long arraign^ 
ment of the white man 'a civilisation. 

Ihe author's lack of feeling for dramatic form is evident from the 
slight distinction made between the long indireet quotations of charaeter^s 
apeeches which precede the direct, and the latter tJaemselvas differ f yam thaaa 
only in tha form of pronoun used. 

In Oroonoko > one is evidently as far as possible from short story 

use of dialogue. 
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In yranoh literature one f inde the Heptameron written eonfeeeedly 
ae an Imitation of Boccacoio. 

In the uee of dialogue, it provee to be a Very feeble iadtation. 
Steriee are not even well told ae aneodotee, A woman givee her lever oppor* 
tunity to eeeape^ by dapping her hand over the returned hueband*e one 
eound eyex ehe explains that she dreamt the night before that sight had been 
restored to the blind eye» and asks if he can not see better, Vihereupon 
follows a lengthy rebuke by the husband, whioh is very moral but extremely 
dull. 

Story Uiirty-four turns on a confusion of terms. TWo Grsy Friarei 
overhear their host telling his wife that on the morrow, he must kill the fat 
Gray Friar who *if we salt him therewith, will greatly profit us*. The pre* 
posed vietim in trying to escape breaks his leg and crawls for shelter into 
the sty from whioh he comes forth begging for mercy when he hears the butcher 
crying} *Come out, come out Uaster Grey Friar for it is ny fixed intent this 
day to taste your chitterlings*. The equally frightened host and his wifsi 
fall on their knees begging pardon from Saint Francis for the disrespect shown 
his order. This dramatic scene is i;iwen in non--dramatic form. Moreover sus* 
pense is entirely lost by the narrator's explanation that ths host was planning 
to kill a pig which was dubbed Grey Friar. 

Ctory nine has somethiing more of plot: H lover who long conceals his 
passion at last proposes through his friends for the lady*s hand, but is refused. 

Note 1. The :.ept \r.eron . Story VI . 
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At h« lies on hio death b«d» whither his grief has brought him, he ie visited 
by the lady and her mother, vho try to reetore hi*n to health by holding out 
false hopee. These he refuses to entertain, but asks only to hold the girl in 
his arms. He dies of bis great emotion as he has wished i 

*Tiie love I have had to you, hath been so seemly and honest , that I have 
never desired more blies of you than I now possess, by whioh and with which I 
gladly eommend my 0oul to Ood who is perfect love , and who knoweth qy love 
is without stain* And now since within rsf arms I hold my desire, I entreat 
him in his arms to take ny soul** 

Nothing could be a more untrue expression of life than this inter* 
mingling of equally mawkish sentimentality and piety • l!oreever, what little 
plot interest the story possesses, is quite loot in the long discussion whioh 
follows between the narrator and his companions as to whether the lady whe 
could scarcely be taken from her cecui lover*s arms, was not ready to return 
his love while living. 

Perrault*s Contes des Fees are one of the few gleams of promise in 
this dreary wasto of three centuries, which keep hope alive. In the preface 
the author Justifies Has early ini i rus t t o n of folk tales into literature, by the 
contention that they teach great moral truths, however, the morals appended 
to the tales* are not taken very seriously, and t^ie stories are told for themp» 
selves in t^ie simple direct fashion necessary to arouse and hold a child's atten- 
tion. 

Mote 1. The Heptameron , p. 48. 
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Out fd^o in ramlliftr with the EngllBh versions remembers hev offee« 
tlvely dialogue Is used to make the etorles dramatist and to maintain suspense* 
One does not knov until the very last speech of the wolf whether hie or little 

A 

Red Riding Hood's inneoenoe* is to win the day{ the reader is made to share 
the terrible suspense of f%r I>atima aa Sister Anne must again and again dis* 
appoint the poor lady^s hopes. Little comment is made on the cleverness of 
Puss in Boots, but it is made very apparent through his clever speeches. 
Particularly good is his dare to the o^re to chcmge himself into a mouse. 
La Belle au Bois Dormant . adds a second portion to the familiar Sleeping Beauty 
story, a portion telling of the exciting post*nuptlal experiences of ths pri»» 
cess with her ogress mother*in»law. 

The most essential parts of tlie story are emphasised by being put 
into dramatic form. The young fairy announces Urxe long sleep which t^ie prin* 
cess shall have, unlil awakened by her deetined husband. Very realistic is 
the spindle scsne. The little princess on day climbs to the garret where ehe 
usually is not allowed and uees an old woman at work. 

^Vlliat are you doing nqr good woman!* asks the princess. 

*I am spinning, ' my dear child'. 

'Ah, how pretty it i&. How do you do itt Let me try if 1 can make it ge.' 
So in opite of all precautions, she ie pricked with the fatal spindle, 
and falls asleep. A hundred years later, a peasant tells a prince of the story 
of the Sleeping Beauty and tlie prince immediately 4i;oe8 to awaken her. 



Hote 1. ^ee pontes dee Fees « p. 5. 
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*0« it 10 you» ly prlnoe»* the prlno«80 cries « when awakened • *I have 
been expecting you*. 

The prince doee not dare to take his wife hone until after his 
father's deaths when hs presents her and their two children to his mother. 
This ogrsss enly awaits her son*s departure from home to make ready te gratify 
her cannibalistic tendencies. Suramening her major demot she anBounees i 

*For dinner tomorrew« I shall oat t>io little Aurora* . 

*Ah> Uadame*#^ 

*1 wish it I* tlis o^^ress says firmly, *and I want her served with saucs 
a la Robert*. 

However she eats lamb and doesnH know the difference. Eoum time 
later ehe calmly mentions 9 *I want little Jour for supper*. This timsi a 
young kid is substituted > but when she demands the young queen » the demo*s 
ingenuity is at an end, and sorrowfully he tellB the young queen of his errand. 

'Do your duty*, says the youn^, queen» baring her neck» ••.*I shall again 
see oy dear children, whOi.i I so greatly loved.* 

*N0 9 No, Uadame*, cries the domo, *you ehall not die and you shall see 
your children again, but it will be at ny house where I nave tlriem concealed t 
and I shall again deceive the queen by giving her venieon to eat, instead of 
you* . 

Unfortunately the ogress overhears the children laughing, and mad 
with anger, has prepared a huge caldron in wiiich are snakes, adders, et cetera; 
into this she declares shall go the queen and her children, together with the 
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sajor doao and hie wlf«« At thle oritloal moment the young king retumet 
end hee the ogreee hereelf thruet into the oaldron, to the great Joy of all. 

Neoeeearily the action ie elight, and oharaetere very eiiq[>le» but 
one feels that the very eiavlicity of the dialogue prendeee a return to its 
proper use for ehort*etory purpeeee. 
^ f • The editere of The Book of the Short Story divide all oontributiene 
of the eighteenth century to the short story into three greupet in the first 
they place such realietic accounts as tuose of Defoe: in the second » etories 
with a purpose the best exaaples of which are the tracts of Voltaire; in the 
third « stories of the supernatural vhloh would include Les Contes of Perrault'Sy 
since soms of these were published early in the century* 

Neither the speciasn given of the realistic type nor of a tract, 

offers anything of value in the way of dialogue. 

2 
Defoe * 8 A delation of the Appari tion of Mrs • Veal , is really only a 

report ef a strange occurrence, emd ae testimony Uiere is repeated the coomon* 

place diedogue between the apparition and her friend. 

3 
In Je , ahnot and Colin , Voltaire usee dialogue to satiriss the ignorance 

and selfishness of the higher classes. The ambitious bourgeoiee parents ef 

Jeahnot are advised by a "noblo Ignoraraus** not to have their eon taught any* 

tiiing 80 useloBD as Latin since one can speak one's own lan^juage better, when 

attention ie not divided between it and foreign tongues. Equally useless are 

mathematics, acironooy, ana all otiier Iranchee of knowledge except dancing. 

hote 1. Jdbsup and Canby. 
•• 2. ttv.'i^ of the £iiort Story ♦ 
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Wh«n ntwt OOBMS that Jeahnot^a fathar la ruinad, the woman who 
waa about to BMrry tha haro offaz^s his mothar a position aa har waiting 
woflMm: tha haratofora officious priaat axeusaa himaalf to wait upon a la4y 
from tha court; and tha only oosfort tha youth* a tutor offora is that ha 
might baooma a noYoIist since that roquiroa no learning. The purpoao of tha 
atory appeara in tha final apeeoh of Jeahnots 

*A11 ny faahionable friends have proved false to ma and Colin whom I 
daapiaad is tha only one to coma to aqr reaoua. What a lessont 

This it undoubtedly is, but soaroaly a short story. 

One other writer of tha eighteenth century should be considei^d. 
Addison **waa primarily a moralist • • • • • But he was a dry one ... he knew 
that abstract statementa muat be accompanied by concrete exaji4>lee. he did 
not venture very far into the region of the concrete. ••• There bloodless types 
move through a symmetrical narrative like ideaa through an argument ••«• Addison 
then, only played with narrative. 

**Bloodless" enough is the dialo^^ue in Constantia and Theodoeius . 
This short narrative contains two rather lengthy epistles from tliS lover to 
his lady; Constantia*e confession to the priest, in whom she does not racog* 
nize her former lover, tlmt she haa cauaed tha latter *s death from unrequited 
love; the priest *s advice to the girl to forsake the world, advice which he 
reinforcee in the second letter in which he discloses his identity. *The love 
vhich we have had for one another,* he writes, *will make more happy in ita 
disappointment, tixan in ita success*. Dyin^ the nun begs to be buried 



Note 1. The Evolution of the Short Story * 
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by Mr lOTtr, *lf I do not aok for anything lapropor/ and ovor thorn lo 
plaood this opltaph: *Thoy woro loToIy in tholr llToe, and in tholr doatha 
thoy voro not dlvldod*. 

\ Whllo this dialtgoo lo of Ilttlo pooltlTO valao, It la Intoroatlng 

to find that ehor^tatory mothoda wara orooplng Into aeoayai ahoroaa tha tan* 
danoy haratofora had baon for oeoay nathodo to ovorwhals tha atory. 
Ti . y Ona flnda In Nodler^a otorlaa publlohad oarly In tha nlnotaanth 
oantury» a tranaltlon from tho aooayllka narratlvoe of tha praoadlng oontury 
to tha romantlo Into roots of tho nev,, 
H» ft Thlo tranoltlonal staga lo found In tha uoo of dlaloguo. 

La Nauvalna do la Chandalaur talle of two lovora who loarn of aaoh 
othora oxlotanoo whllo porformlng tho rltoo of Candlaroao; tha lavor lo wamad 
that If ho 0000 tho lady at all» It will ba only onoo. foUod In hie aaaroh, 
ho fallo 111, but at longth loarno that tha girl lir probably tha ono whom hla 
fathar hae daotlnad for his brldo. Tho lover looete hor and la rooognlsod and 
aooaptod* Tho next morning ho gooo to church whore he hoars an exhortation to 
ooaae from aaoklng earthly happiness. On his way home from churoh ho loams 
of tho glrl*s death. The story ends with a long sermon by the priest on tha 
benefloenee of Providence. 

The story begins with a long essay like exposition of the Innooenoo 
and beauty of life In tho provinces. Next follows a long drawn out conversation 
among the hero's eoiq>anlona as to the significance of the rites of Candlemaa: 
none of these companions reappear in the story. V^nan the lover falls 111| tha 
father comes to inquire tlie cause of his distress fiind a lengthy and somewhat 
stilted dialogue ensues. The lover says to the ^.irl whom he instantly rfopgnlt?^ 
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ai th« ladj df his visloat *P«rmlt mm th«n to find toBM avonue of approach 

which oMqr aHPplant tho avoot euatodw of aa aoquaintanoa alraady aado 

I8 agr iwMi 00 unfortuaata as not to awakon in your aoal» any roopoaaat* Tha 
aormon which tha lovor hoaro tho morning aftor this aaatingi ia raportad in 
full, aa io tho prioat*o final aoralisation. 

*I firaly baliova,* aiya tho prioott^that daath puta an and only 

to tho %rrWB and mioorioo of lifo. I boliova that lovo, bonavolonoo and 
oharity and all virtuoua oantimonta which Ood haa plaoad ia> our hoartOt part^ 

oipata in our ianortality that tnoy bland without losing thair idaatily 

in tho lovo of God.* 

So nuoh of tha dialogue of La Nouvaina dif f ora f roa tho dialogaa of 
tha praooding oanturieo rathor in its ronantio nature, than ia tho manner ia 
which it io handled* 

Dialogue ie ekillfully ueed twice i howoter, for the giving of 
information • The girl replieo to the lovor *8 firot greeting t2 

Ut ie then true*, ae if epeaking to hcreelf. *lt wae not an illueion* 
All hae come true, all has certainly oene true •••• It is ho*' Thus doee eae 
learn that she hae sleo had a vieion. As the lover is ooming from cuuroh^ ho 
noticee, '^not far from no a young man who seemed to envy me. *lrould that Z 
were in that stranger*e place* eaid ho, * he at leaet did not know her* •« 
Next the lover hears a little girl say *Two hours and a half a^o as she came 

Note 1. La ?Ieuvaino , p. 118. 
•• 2. Ibid. p. 119. 
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from th« ballp 0h« said Bh% would never be married \ and he knows that they 
are epeaking of Cecile. In this effective, if somewhat melodraaatlQ fashleat 
the h e it gtae 'e is the first announcement t^ven of h«r death « 

In the Legends de Soeur Beatrix is found a similar use of dialogue 
for a first revelation. The story is of a nun whs runs away from the oloieter* 
and returning after uiany yeare of ein, finde that the Virgin has always filled 
her plaoe so that the others might know nothing of her desertion. 

Quite in the manner of ttie sixteenth century novella is the lengthy 
argument by means of which the nun*e lover persuades her to break her vows} 
equally stilted is ths nun*s farewell prayer to the Virgin. No hint, however, 
is given of the denouement , until she returns eiok and broken to the eloieter. 
The nun asks the kind sister who is caring for her if she remembere the Sister 
Beatrix who ran away and is told she muet be dreaming since Sister Beatrix has 
ever been tiie most faithful and devout of them all. Finally Lary welcomee tne 
penitent and explains; *I have been waiting for you a long time, for sines I 
was sure you would return, I took your place the day you left it, so that no 
one should notice your absence... •• You will find in your cell ...• the habit 
which you wore, and you will re-aesume with it, your first innocence ... . It is 
a favor which I grant because of your love to me, and wnich I have obtained 
because of your repentance. Farewell, sister cuctodian of llary. Love Mary ae 
shs loves you.* 

Finally in La Filleule du SeiKneur , Nodier*s metliod seems to reaeh 
its climax. The story is quite ae romantic in theme as the others. Ths nar- 
rator is urged by a peasant lAio believes him to be a physician, to^ome home 
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with h«r to 069 her slok daugfettr* Tht narrator aurffllsoa that tho girl I0 
dyixig of a brokon hoart^ and llttla by llttlo loarna that aha lovaa har 
god-fathar tha young oalgnaur* Ao aha oaaa him going to hla waddings ^^ 
falla daad. Hia InfonMitlon about tha girl* 8 lava lo glTan bit by bit unln* 
tantlonally by haraalf and uneonaoloualy by tha mothar. 

* ^Suiaima,* 1 orlad, laying ay hand on har haart^ *l8 It thara you auffar! 
Tou ara la lara* I addod In a whisper.** 

Tha narrator puta hie ansa about har and aha whlapara to haraalf: 
*lt la not ha*. 

** *Ho It le not ha*, 1 rapllad but lan*t ha oonlng! Parhapa ha will 

ooM toaorraw*. 8ha did not anowar.** 

** *Tall aa*. oho aald, *ara you of nobla birth!* 0» a nan and a nobla. 
that la eontaaptlbla.* 

Tha narratar aaka tho nathar If tha girl hao avor baaa la lova. 

** *Navar*, aha rapllad t *rleh aultora hava sought har But aha waa 

Indifferent to them all... Z don*t believe aiqr man ever kleaed 8uxanne» 
exoept her god^father. he Is twelve years older than shSi and eon of the 
Seigneur of the village. All the time he waa away In the aervlee ef the king 
she would say *I know thai he wlU come back beeauae God hae premised me, and 
irtien he does some back, my Frederlo, I ahall give him a lamb all white ^^ and 
with garlands of flowera about Its neok.* She did Indeed go out to meet him, 
and when he saw her, he got off his horse to kiss her. *Loek at Susanna »* he 
orled, *how pretty aha is. I don*t want her tending the flocks any more and 
spoiling her skin in Uie sun, for I love her aa a slater.* 
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Th* mxt day tlui gixl vnys to tha oarraton 
'I am goings to jaak for aono thing doaror than lifa. Got it^ rnothar to 

draaa mo in ny white drteoi iv toaolin draaa and ny ailver oroaa Today 

ia w birthday.* 

Har aothar aayas *Saa now it ia Fradario^a wadding day and if you wa ran *t 

aiok, you ahould danoa aa tho young ladiaa will in tha graat halla of tha 

c«atla«* 

Aa the wadding party paaaaa, tha narrator haara a cry and finda tha 
girl daad* Tho auggaetivanoaa of thia mathod naado no cooBiant* 

La Fillaula du Seignaur ia tha first story analysad^ in whioh tha 
dranatio sothod is used offaotivoly for rovaaling romantio oharaotars, and a 
romantic thons* 
\j^ \f. k. In tha dialoguo of Rip Van ^hinkla ono finds ovidanoos of tha 

**Auguatan oxoallenco of structural « and tha ^^Ronantic iiqpulao for tha oono^ta** 
togothar with **broad human sympathy**, whioh Profeaaor H€u*t says maka Inring 
tha most notabla figura in tha davalopaent of the short story « 

Iho readar is mads to faal vary kindly toward the good-naturod 
na*ar«do*wall, who says to his dog;^ •Poor Wolf, thy mistross leads thaa 
a do^*s life of it; but never mind, ny lad, while I have thou shalt never want 
a friend to stand by thee*« Deli^^htfully human are Rip*8 firet worda on 
awakening from his long sleep :^ *Vhat excuse shall 1 make to Dame Van Winkle! 
Theee mountain beds do not agree with me •••• and if thie frolic should lay 

Note 1« Evolution of the Short ntory ^ 
" 2. Rip Van V> inkle > p. 44^ 
^ 3, Ibid# p. r^ A 
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M up with a fit of rh^umtlfts, I shall hav« a bltstad tins with DaM Van 
Wiakla*. Jilqually delightful ia Rip^u cautious inquiry of hio daughter before 
diYulging his identity; * Where *s your motherT* and most concrete is the 
reply t *0» she broke a blood vessel in a fit of passion at a Nov £ngland 
peddlar.* Concrete details are given of the fate which has overtaken Rip*s 
fonser associates* Lvsn the tombstone which marked Nicholas Vedder*e grave 
*ie rotted and gone too*. 

Structurally! dialogue is used in an entirely new fashion. In a 
sonss even the best of the fabliaun, and even The Reevoc Tale are anecdotes 
expanded into plots by all around development; the whole of the story is givsn, 
with an all around dsvelopment of the parts • In Rip Van \dnkl e , one has only 
a single situation so coaq)rosssd as to suggest ths character and action of the 
whole. In order to accomplish thisi the author has chosen a single **unified 
iapression** which the story ie to aake« and directs energy toward that and. 

In the present story » this '^unified iiqpreesion" ie UiS comic 
bewilderment of Rip ana the villagers which shall gradually i step by step 
lead to das Aufklalung. Consequently the previous action which ie given at 
length in such a stoty as Uuin^amor > is her given only in outline: ae has bssn 
remarksd, in a present day story this would probably be given only as action 
in reversion. 

How is dialogus utilised to secure this end? The dramatic method 
makes it poesible for the omniscient author to withdraw behind the characters 
who only gradually come to know. 

Note 1 . Philosophy of the Short Story , brander ^-^^^^^^•q^ ^y GoOQIc 
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In Rip*9 first opssehas upon awakonlne, there xb no euggostlon of 
tho lapM of tlfls; his first thought as already mentioned tie of the OTente 
pi^eeding hie eleep. Ihe changed aepeet of the village ie next eeen to 
betoken a strange change in the inhabitants* point of view. Asked who he 
may be^ Rip declares himself **a loyal subject of the King, God bleee him**» 
lAiereupen the bystanders cry **A toryl a toryt a spyJa refugee! hustle himi 
away with him! • 

Ihe buetling master of ceremonies inquires what. this man^s businsss 
msy be, and Rip says he is only looking for his old frisnds. Micholae van 
wedder, he leame, hae been dead these eighteen yeare, and even the young 
echoel*maeter hae been militia general and ie new in Congress. In despair 
be cries: 

*Dees nsbsdy here knew Rip Van Winkle T* 

«0h, Rip Van Winkle* exclaimed the others » *0h, to be surs that's Rip 
Van Winkle yonder leaning against ths trse«* 
Asksd again who he is » 

•God knows »* ^« sxclaimed, *I*m not nycelf • I*m somsbedy elee - that's 
ms yondsr • as that*e somebody else got into ay shoee. I wae myself laet 
night • but I fell aeleep in the mountalne» and they We changed noy gun, and 
everything's changed, and I can't tell irtiat's my name or who I am*« 

At thie moment Rip is struck by the familiar tones in the voice of 
a young woman who stills the child in her arms by ssying 'Hush, Rip you little 



Note 1. Ri p Van Winkle , p. 52. r^ i 
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foolt thd eld nan von*t hurt y6tt«^ 

*What la your nuitt >y good voaanl* uks tha bevildorod Rip. 

* Judith CardlMr*. 

*iUid your fathar^e nantt* 

*Ah. poor nan, his namo vas Rip Van Vlnklo: lie twen^ yoara alnoo ho 
vont away from hoiaa with his gun and has novar boon hoard of olnco: ••«• hlo 
dog cano hone without hln, but whether ho shot hlmaoXf or was carried away 
by the Indians » nobody ean toll. I was then but a little glrU 

When Rip loams that Casio Van 7.'lnklo is at roat "^tho honest nan 
could contain himself no longer. *I am your father? cried he. *Young Rip Van 
Winkle onoe «* old Rip Van Y;inklo nowl Does nobody know poor Hip Van .vlnklo*." 
An old woman, tottering out from the crowd exclaimed: *Sur6 enough « It is Rip 
Van Winkle •* It is himself. V;elcome home again old neighbor. Why where have 
you been all those years?* 

That Irving is not quite freed from the shackles of the essay is 
apparent from Uie long leisurely introductloni and oqually leisurely close. 
It ie these ratnor than the story proper » which account for tlio sixty -nine 
thousand vords or tho story » and for tne snail proportion of nine per cent 
which is in dramatic fojrm, 

VB. It is beoauso Poo does oomplotely subordinate everything to securing 
structural perfection in narrative » that Professor Baldwin would name him 
rather than Irving as tiio father of tne !lodem i:hort ftory. Poe was not, 
however I this critic adds, Interested in the "^presentation of character or 

Note 1 . Introduction to American Short Stories , ^cSiar^es^ Vars^filawin . 
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of loofilityi for there le not in all hie tales, one man» one woman*** he had 
little ecOMilen to improve his skill in dialogue. Dialogue is the artistio 

imitation af real life His best iBlee are typically conducted by 

monologue in the first person/ 

Poe has also had in mind a single effect to be produced in The 
Fall of the House of Ucher , and unlike Irving has torn away any extraneous 
material vhioh might hide his deaigni but in the prooess has also torn away 
all humanness from his hero« Usher is an automaton who exists solely to 
illustrate the effeot upon human nature of 80->called inanimate things. 

Long monologues occur in which Usher in tragic fashion explains 
his own relation to tiie House • Singularly melodrajiatio is the use of the 
inter^^olated narrative of Etlielredi at each Juncture of which, there occurs 
some sound in the house » corresponding to those described in the inter-4^ated 
tale. The unrdalintic quulity of the dialogue is apparent from the last epeeoh 
of tlie hero. 

"Not hear it? Yes 1 hear it -- anu hfive hoara it. Long — long — long ~ 
Eiany minutes, nAay hours — many days, have 1 heard it — yet 1 darec not -- 
oh pity me — miserable vretch th-^.t I ami— 1 ai^reG not, 1 dared not speak. 
^e have put her livinL in the tomb . Eciid I not my senses were acute! I now 
tell you lliat I heard her first i'eelle* moveraents in the hollow coffin....# 
And nov tonight. Etiielred, ha, ha, — ti;e brenkin^ of the horndt'e door ~ 
and the deat^* of the ora^on ~ ray rather the treakinfe, of her tomb — Is she 
not hurrying to upbraid me for rry haste? Do not 1 disUnt^uish that heavy and 



Note 1. The >all of the House of Usher . p. 207. 
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horrl))l« beating of her hoartl tfadoiant Uadaant I telX you that oht now 
atandt within thi doort " 

That no huaan being, eould talk In this manner one mey believe, and 
that any knowledge of or interest in the huaan heart, would have revealed this 
to Pee, one nay aleo feel. But this is oignif leant. For purposes of plot. Pee 
does attempt to give sueh enotional expression as has not been found before* 
If this attenqpt had been actuated by interest in the emotions for thenselves, 
one feels that a dlstinotly new departure in dialogue would have been aade* 

In The Cask of itoontillado . Poe has also a cingle effect to produce , 
this time to narrate the moot norrible form possible of revenge* The horror 
is intenfiified by the devilish ingenui-fy with which the avenger^ lures his 
victim to his cl^uth by appealing to his pride as a connoisseur of wines; by 
his pretended solicitude for the dangers the victim is running, ** the victim 
**80 rich, respected, admired» loved**; by the irony of the victim^s ignorance. 

**Enough,'* he eald, '*iq/ cough is a mere notning .-« 1 shall not die of a 
cough. •• 

••True, true," 1 replied 

•*1 forget your arms", ne said. 

"A /iu£.d human foot d*or, in a field aaure; the foot crushes a serpent 
rampant Anose fangs are embedded in the heel.** 

"And Ihu motto!" 

**Nemo ne iitqpune laccssit.** 

One reinembers tlie nielodramatic shrieks of the walled in victim as 

Note. 1. The Cask of Amontillado , p. 350 



2. Ibid. p. 351 ^ _ 
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hie avenger tauntt him, nnd finally the complete frilanet« Itoat thia la 
fciiarra in the axireina, is quite apparent, but that Poa knew trtiat affaat ha 
wiahed to produce, and aucoaadedi can not be gainaaid. Ilia trouble vaa that 
hlo interaat wae a6 entirely in etructure aa to cauaa him to loaa eight of 
the huinan end rhich f lotion should aerve. 
V -l - V C. Bolxac^e La Grande breteche appeared a little earlier than The Flail 
of the House of Unher» and The Caak of Amontillado: by turning back to an 
analyaia of it| one can better underatand both the advantages and dlaadvaatagea 
of the method which Poe introduced* 

"Halfao wae nouoh concerned with the emotiona and psychology of tha 
one who heard the story: thie interest in the effect produced by the story , 
led away from the chronological order, Kvonts are narrated in the order in 
which the narrator loomed of them: the order of revelation is alt^aye deter- 
min^'d by Ui© senoe of climax and foiling •*• 

In La ?rande ! reteche '*the order of revelation** is this : first the 
ctrani^e death of the Countess de verret aa reported by an eye wltnaaa wlrio 
understood notiu/ij of the nystery; Bucond cortetln clues are given by a aooond 
witnoos, wiiO can only surmise from insufficient knowledge; last additional 
clueo are o^^^" ^^^ ^^^1 ^^^ ':bOven into a unified whole i by one who knows all* 
This order is somowhat like tliut in a detective ctory. and in the present ease 
is made possible by tlio use of dramatic form. 

Ahe narrator of the story Lr^s lin^ored much about tne ijloocyj der'orted 
house which has arouoed ids interest. The notary U, flegenault. comes to forbid 



Note. 1. Lecture on Laliac as a "riter of n.ort rto^jFf^oWeVoVfi 
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him trom further trespastlngi elnct this it forbidden lay the late oimer^e 
will: this leads to the notary *8 account oi' the eouateee* death* He meatieno 
the e trance death in Parie of tlio County who killed hioeelf by hie eMeeeee. 
The day of hie departure » the Counteee left tiae houee and had everything re* 
■oved* tor three months before thie ehe and the Count had lived on eeparate 
floors , and would see no one« Then follewe tlie notary ^e deeoription of the 
deathbed seeno of Uadane de Uerret« 

* After all the storiee I had heard of Madaae. I expeeted to find eoaewhat 
of a coquette* but isia^ine I could scarcely see her at all xn the huge bed* 
Her face was as yellow as wax, and like two hands* Her large blaok eyes 
dulled with fever^were already all but lifeleeot and eoareely moved in their 
bony eavems* The had perhaps been very beautiful » but I oaa net deseribe the 
feeling her appearance gave me at that moinentt 

Of terrible significance as the reader seee afterward is the dying 
woflHui*s horror of noise* The notary addresses some remark to her* 

*Do not speak*, eautione the maid* *Madame ean net etand the least noise; 
if you spsak you will agitate her** 

By the provisions of the will, Uie house is te if>«i» wnvieited for 
fifty yeare* 

*Ah, Uonsieur^* concludes the notary « * there are many who want to live 

forty-five years longer •• 

of the inn then adds her teetimony . She describee the 
The hostess 
Count. • who was a fine man . from Picardy - who had a head in his cap . and 

who always payed as he went so as to avoid trouble •• Madame was the most 

beautiful and the richest girl in Vendome . she was ^ainty.^and^ attract i^^j^ 
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jevel of a woman • Ah they were a fine couple then.* 

The hoetees telle of the handsome dark Spaniard who was lodged with 
her five yeare before, who never went anywhere except to Church where he eat 
always near Madame *e seat and who seldom spoke. One morning he disappeared and 
his murdered body was found. *I imagined*! she adds, *that it was some affair 
with Uadame de Merret, for Roaalie told me that the roeary to which her mistress 
was 80 attached I and which was buried with her was of ebony and silver; now 
when U. Feredia first came to my houeei he had one of ebony and silver, but 
I never saw It afterwards*. 

The complete account is given by the maid Roaalie, although the 
narrator condenses by repeating this in hie own words. 

Monsieur de Merret coming unexpectedly to his wife's room one night, 
fancies he heare eomeone in the closet.. She quietly assures him that no one 
is there, and as he etarts toward the door, takes his hands tenderly in hers 
saying: 

*If you find no-one, you know all will be over between us.* 

*No,* he replied, * Joeephine , I will not look. Whether I found anyone, 
or did not, in either case we would be separated. I know well the purity of 
your soul and that you lead the life of a saint... • Come take your crucifix. 
Swear to me before Cod that there is no one in there, and I will believe you. 
I will not open the door.* 

*I swear it.* 

•Louder, repeat after me, I swear before God there is no one in my closet.* 

*Very well* says her husband coldly, after she has repeated th^ words 
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without trembling, *That is a beautiful crucifix you have; I never eaw it 
before.* 

*I found it at Duvler*e, who bought it of a pioue Spaniard, when the 
prieonere came through last year,* 

•Ah! 

Uoneieur de Uerret eends for Gorenflot, Rosalie *8 lover whom he 
orders to wall up the closet door in return for which the maeon shall receive 
an enormoue sum if he lives abroad and keeps his silence • 

•Rosalie I* calls Madame, •come here and fix my hair... Ten thousand 
francs for you ny dear, if you can tell Gorenflot to leave a crack «• 

Overwhelming is Balsae^s description of the absolute silence which 
reigned while this work was going on* tfonsieur did not wish to give his wife 
an opportunity to say what might convey instructione to the Spaniard i and she 
was too proud to speak. Once a dark face appeared for a moment at the crack 
which Gorenflot had secretly made. Tte next morning de Merret says he is going 
to see about Gorenflot •s passport and leaves the room. Uadame cries in a 
terrible voice: •The pickaxe, the pickaxe and to work •* we*ll have time to make 
a hole and covef it.^ As they are working feveriehly, they turn to find Uon- 
eieur watching them and Uadame faints, 

•Put Madame on her couch, Duvler,(to the jeweler who has been summoned) 
did you buy this crucifix of the Spaniards who went through here!* 

•No monsieur •• 
•* •Very well, I thank you^ as he threw the look of a tiger at his wife,** 

For twenty days Monsieur de Ue rret remains with his wife : whenever 
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she starts to speak, be checks her saying: *You have sworn upon the cross 
that there is no one there*. The story closes with ttheae words. 

Balzac* 8 method of gradually unfolding the horror through the 
accounts of disinterested persons > Is superior In realism and human slgnl* 
flcance to the autobiographical account of the avenger, given In The Cask of 
Amontillado. Moreover the restraint with which Uonsieur de Verret speaks, is 
much more horrible than the ravings of Poe*s hero. Finally the tragedy of the 
whole is greatly intensified by the complete objectivity of the narrator, who 
reports the scene as Rosalie has told it, without explanation or comment. This 
objectivity lends to the story the terrible verisimilitude of life itself, 
whose tragedies stand by themselves without the softening medium of explanation 
or comment. 

Balzac loses in condensation; his story is three times as long as 
Poe*s. Moreover it loses in unity of impression by the introduction of four 
distinct points of view. The reader is led to wonder whether the extremely 
tragic is suited to short*story narration; whether it does not become unbearable 
when the extreme condensftt^<>n necessary for the short-story has stripped away 
all the qualifying circumstances of life itself. Terrible as it now is, with 
its nearly ten thousand words , would La Grande Br eteche , be bearable or possess 
verisimilitude if reduced to the short^story limit of five thousand words! 
^\^ v2. With the second quarter of the nineteenth century, the short story 

has come into its own, and from now on the problem is not to choose the narra- 
tive most nearly approximating the form, but to select from each author, 
stories most valuable for the study of dialogue. 
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^ A. Prosper Uerimee » llko Balzac, eeeurae intenslV of effect by the use 
of dramatic form; by dialogue ic depicted more fully than heretofore , the 
complex life of the world in which the action occure; and serioue emotions 
and states of mind are effectively portrayed in soliloguy. The lasttwe 
achievements are fully exenqplified in Le Vase Atrusgue . but lack of space 
forbids the lengthy quotations necessary to illustrate adequately. 

The witty badinage of 8t. Claires companions plunges one into the 
atmosphere i»hich influences the heroes modes of thinking; the part he takes 
in the conversation serves to distinguish him from his fellows: the conversa* 
tion l^ads naturally up to the plot of the story since it turns on the former 
devotion of his present mistress, Uadams de Coursy, to Uasigny, *the most 
tiresome person I ever knew*, says one of the company. St« (a.air is wounded 
in hie pride and very jealous to learn that he has had a predecessor and such 
a one. Each circumstance is twisted by him into additional evidence of the 
truth of this gossip. 

Effectively contrasted are the hero's soliloquies before and after 

his jAalousy is* awakened. 

2 

*How happy I am..« She has never loved anyone before. She is the most 

beautiful woman in Paris and she has chosen me among all. She has as admirers 

the elite of society and yet ehe has chosen me.* 

*lt is true that she loves me now. To be loved as Ifasigny has been 
loved t • *Ah, well, let us love St. aair* she says to herself, * since 



Note 1. MoeaiQue , pp. 151*158. 
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the other in dead. And if St. Clair dies or leaves me» we shall see*. ' 
Cleverly managed are the speeches of Kadame de Coursy vho quite 
unconsciously adds fresh fuel constantly to the flame. Finally an explanation 
comes and thejealous lover finds his suspicions to have been absolutely ground- 
less. 

*Yes I forgive you/ says UadaroSi *silly as you have been# Tou have made 
me very happy today: for the first time I have eeen moved to tears i you who 
do not weep* . 

Someone has said that the tragedy of The Necklace is unbearably 
cruel, because unnecessary. Even more cruel and unnecessary seems the close 
ef Le Vase ]fitrusque . The happiness of the lovers has reached its most perfect 
stage, and the reader has been allowed to forget that St. CLair in a fit of 
irritation had previously challenged a friend to a duel. The story ends 

without comment by the author, with the following dialogue between former 

1 
coiq>anionil of the hero's. 

*Ah well, the news is true then?* 

•Too true.* 

*Tell me how it happened.* 

*St. Clair told me he was in the wrong, but wished to pacify Theamines 

without apologizing. I could not but approve Theamines wanted it decided 

by lot who should fire first but St. Clair insisted that the first shot should 

be Theamines * : then follows a detailed account of the killing of 

St. Clair. 



Mote 1« yosaique , p. 183. 
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*And Theamlnest what did he do?* 

*He threv hie pistol sorrowfully to the ground. He threw it eo hard, 
he broke the hamer ••«• I don*t believe there ie any gunmaker in Parie who 
can fix it for him,* 

nie author telle eloply , and coldly of the eecluetion in which 
Uadaine de Courey lived until ehe died of grief, and the story is ended, 

Becauee of its greater brevity , Mateo Falcone is more profitable 
for analysis of dialogue. The story opens with a brief description of the 
lonely land of outlaws in which Mateo Taleone lived; the wild surroundings 
help to account both for the unchild*like shrewdness and self-sufficiency 
of the boy and for the priioitive Justice meted out by the father. Practically 
all of the narrative after this introduction is given in objective dramatic 
fashion. 

The son of Mateo is left at home alone; the story takes its rise 
in the opening dialogue between the child and the thief Sampiero who begs 
and threatene, and finally bribes the boy to hide him from the soldiers who 
are in pursuit. The sang-froid and avarice of the child prepare one for 
Scene II • of the tragedy . 

*Tou are the son of Mateo Falcone?* 

•Yes.* 

*Z am Gianetto Sampiero. I am being followed by the soldiers. Hide me 
for I can't run any further.* 

*And idiat will ny father say if I hide you without his permission?* 

*He*ll say you did right Come hide me or 1*11 kill you. 

*Your musket is eiqpty and there aren*t any moi*e cartridges in your poucji.* 
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•I have my dagger •• 

*But can you nin as faet aa I?* 

*You are the son of Mateo Falcone. Will you let me be arrested in front 
of his houee!* 

*1lhat vill you give ooe if I hide you?* 

For a small bribe the child conceals Sampiero Just as the soldiers 
ride up. The boy*s shrewdness avoids ansvering the questions put to him. 

•Qood day I little cousin* » says the adjutant. *Hov you have grown. Have 
you seen a man pass by within the hour?* 

*0i I am not as big yet as you* the boy replies. 

*Tou will be I but didn*t you see the man?* 

*Have I seen a man go by?* 

*Tes*, then follows a description. Again the boy repeats the question. 

*Te8y tell me quickly i and don*t repeat my questions.* 

*This morning the priest went by on his horse Piero. He asked me how 
papa was.* 

Failing to get any information, the adjutant forces his way into 
the house. Fortunate asks him what his father will say to such a liberty. 
The irate officer tries threatening the boy. 

*l{y father is Mateo Falcone/ the boy replies simply to all threats. 
Finally the adjutant succeeds in bribing the boy by giving him his 
watch. The prisoner is dragged out Just as Mateo returns. In the course 
of this third scene the adjutant says to Mateo: 'Without my small cousin 
Fortunate, I ne'^BV should have found him*. 

••Fortunate/ * cried Mateo.** Digitized by vjOOQ IC 
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The adjutant explains and aays: *Hls name and yaure will b« in the 
report I make to the adjutant general.* 
»Ualedletion» * 

Ae the eoldlere ride away with Saiq)ierO| the latter epite and eneere 
•House of a traitor • • 

In Scene IV Hateo calls his eon to him. 
** *You begin well*, said Uateo in a voice calm but dreadful to those who 
knew him.** 

** * Father* cried the child starting toward him. ** 
* Stand back from meS * 

Guiseppa the mother discovers the watch and learns that the 
adjutant gave it. 

*Woman,* says Mateo » *tell me is this child mine!* 
*To whom are you speaking Uateo? Do you know what you*re saying!* 
*Tes» this child is the firet of my race that wae ever guilty of treason.* 
Mateo etarts away with his gun over his shoulder, telling the boy 
to follow. The mother seizes Mateo *s arm and cries *He ie your son.* 

*Leave me alone » I am his father* •• 

*Fortunato, go over to that rock. Say thy prayers.* 

*Father, father don*t kill me! * 

Ave 
*Say thy prayers AU those all you know/* 

*Father, I know still a litany and an Ave L'aria, ny aunt taught me.* 

*Th08e are rather long, but it doeen*t matter Are you done?* 

*0» father forgive me. 1*11 never do it again. 1*11 beg niy^usin to^ 
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*May God forgive you.* He shoots the boy and returns to the house* 

*What have you done?* cries the mother. 

•Justice.' 

•Where is he?» 

•In the ravine. He died a Christian. I will have a nass said for him. 
I understand that our aon«ln»law will dine with us tomorrow •• 

This dialogue has been quoted at length, because it makes clearer 
than any comment could « the wonderful condensation made possible by the 
technical perfection of the dialogue. Time and place settings are described 
by the author, but the system of social ethics which underlies this primitive 
society is given without comment » She child's constant references to his 
father show Mateo's position in his household. Uotives, characters, action, 
and the moral are given objectively without comment. 

Not since the analysis of Sankt Peter und der Byielmann , has such 
technical excellence of dialogue been found; at last in the nineteenth 
century one finds the jongleur's methods applied succesafully to a tragic 
theme . 

The complete objectivity of manner, however, leaves the reader 
somewhat cold and unconvinced. He needs to have some contaot with his human 
world established throu^ the author, in order to relate such happenings with 
life; if they are not related, they fail of their full effect. 
Y - ^ ^ B* Hswthome seems to be at direct antipodes to Uerimee; as a narrator 
he viewed life as primarily from the view point of a moralist as Msrimee did 
from the view point of an artist. His dialogue is much less realistic. Con- 
trast for example the impishness of Fortunato^s speeches with the corr^kStl^ 
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English of the children in The Snow laa^e^ : *I did not quite knov Peony, 
that ve could nnke such a sweet little girl as thie. Bring me thoee light 
wreaths of snow that have rested on the lower boughs of the pear tree,* in 
such language do the ehildren address each other* Equally unconvincing in 
Ethan Brand is the first speech of the rude line-burner: *0 (it is) some 
drunken fellow I suppose, sons merry fellow from the bar room in the village, 
who dared not laugh loud enough within doors, lest he should blow the roof 
of the house off •* 

Hawthorne* 8 chief use of dialogue, moreover, is not found in the 
tales which conform most nearly to the short story form. Dramatic form is 
practically nsgligible in Wives of the Dead which Professor Baldwin considers 
the best of the tales in form. It plays rather a large part, however, in 
The Canterbury Pilgrime , which does not have plot at all, and in Ethan Brand , 
in which the slight action moves slowly. In other words, Hawthorne does not 
use dialogue as a means of carrying forward action. His characters, it may 
be added, exist and have their being for the sake of their speeches, in place 
of the spseches sxisting as a msans of revealing charaoter. 

Some modification of tnis statement needs to be made in the case 
of the Shaker lad, whose naivete gives him individuality. However, even he, 
one feels, is merely a type of untried innocence. 
yi% 17" — Jhe Canterbury Pilgrims really gives only a situation devised for 
the ostensible purpose of exhibiting **multum in parvo"*. The poet, the capital- 
ist and the family man, represent different types of disappointed selfish 
ambiti(m for glory, wealth and domestic prosperity. Each form of ambition 
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le unconsciously coadoamsd by ths Shaker lad who hae bean uncontamlnated by 
tbe vlevB of the world. 

*A poet* 9 he repeats in a puxsled tone. *0 yes, Mirlan he means a verse 
naker •••••••. thee seemeet to have great troubles and doubtless I should pity 

them if - If I could but understand what they were .... Uiriam thou knowest 

the elders admit nobody that has not a gift to be useful. Now what under the 
sun c&n they do with the poor verse maker?* 

The youth seee something similar in the woes of the capitalist and 
poet but can not explain what it is. The capitalist's troubles can never be 
theirs since all he and Uiriam desire is food for themselves and 'daily bread 
for some other little mouths if God send them* • After hearing from each how 
cruelly life in the world has treated himi the lovers still decide not to 
return to the Shaker village for 'the world can never be dark to us, for we 
will always love one another.' 

Hawthorne does not trust to the reader the interpretation of this 
conversation but explains that the pilgrims are seeking in the village *'a cold 
and passionless security substituted for mortal hope and fear." 

Ethan Brand is only the closing chapter of what purposed being a 
novel: this may account for the long interruptions in the action due to 
leisurely descriptions and expositions. What had gone before would probably 
have prepared somewhat for the almost bald self-revelations of Ethan. Certain 
passages which are now obsctire would perhaps have been of significance, ^uite 
obscure is the meaning of the German Jew who says: 

"I find it to be a heavy load in nqr show box, this Unpardonable sin." 
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Nothing dl«gulM0 tho fact thmt the story lo told only for Stkmn*i 
oxplanfttion of hio llfo. 

^Van/ oternly ropllod Ethan Brand » *iAiat neod havo I of the DovilT I 

have loft hia bohlnd mo In ay travola* *I havo looted into nany a huoan 

heart that wae eovon tlnoe hotter with hunan paeaiono than yonder furnace io 
with fire • But I found not there what 1 eougbt « not the Unpardonable Sin * • • • 

Ut ie a ein that grew within ny own broaet The tin of an intelleot that 

triufl^hed over the eenee of brotherhood with man •md reverence for tiod» and 
sacrificed everything to its own migtit^- claiine,^ In hie final eoliloqiv* Ethan 
ranouneee Mother Earth and ruankind whooe Lrotnerhood he hoe cast off. **Co]M 
coadly elaiaent of lire »• burn forth riy fu>:iliar friend. Kcibrace roe ae J do thee*^ 

The fltory vbuioh has often been interrupted by explanation, cloeoa 
effectively. The liae-burner cries: *'^::%b tho follow^s henrt taade of laarblet' 
*At any rnte ••••••• takxng all the bones torelheri ny kiln ir half a buahel 

the rioher for hira." 

If lAeriiDde*8 characters seen sorie.iint Iv^rd and cold because not 
cufficicntly interpreted by tlie author v.iio hia a Inr^er and saner vision than 
the pdrrorH(-er of hie otory, he.viUiorne^F fljurer on the contrary, are so 
pernietited vith tho author*8 ovm oono^ptions* >^c rcarcely to have individuality 
of tueir own; thoy »jro embodied liitals. Daudet roemr to combine the virtues 
of both, 
V- 2^ C. "..hatever ig in r>auaot*e otorifto^ ir romethinr which had appealed 
to his s'Aaimia^y .••no conquered Iti;*? uwn kncnly TOured f eelinp . enough to 
objectify uir impre^oioiis .... he succeeded in constructing his books out of 
his own inner experienoe, without displayinc the ego,** Digitized by GoOQIc 
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In his ehort->6torlea» Daudet uses repeatedly one dlaloglo device 
aa a means of avoiding thie display of the ego. The etory is told auto* 
biegraphically by a speotator or partioipant in the action; thus the oharaeters 
are suffused with the varmth of intinaoy while still objeotively and dramatically 
presented by the author. The proof of Daudet^s genius lies in the widely 
varying oharaeter of his various narrators. The id/llio lyric Les Etoiles 
ic the monologue of a simplt; shepherd lad who tells of the aocident which 
foroed his master's daughter to spend the ni^^ht in hie lonely mountain fold« 
Tho lad tells YiQV the shepherds* nomoly and charming oyths about tne stars « 
until 3ho falls aeleep with her hoau on aia ehoulder. 

*As Tcr me**! the monologue concludes » **1 w&tchea her sleeping » a little 
troubled in oiy hearty but ft^elin^^ securely protected ly the clear night which 
never brought me any but good thoughxs. Over us tlie stars continued their 
silent march I as quietly as a large flock i and at times 1 imagined that one 
of the stars, the most beautiful and sparkling of all« had lost its way and 
come to rest there in sleep on my shoulcier.** 

Quite unlike this, ic the fabliau of Le wurj de Cucugnan > in which 
a priest telle his parishioners of hio visits to heaven and Purgatory in 
search of tiiair dead relatives « only to find them in len^^th in Uie lowest 
region of all. Much oT coarse humor is found in the realistic duolot^uee which 
Xkio Cure' har» with tha ^^uardians oi tiio various portals. 

^e Cie^b UP l.ux^lin and la Le rule re Clasee are dramatic incidents 
reported by participant!;. 
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L> Liiligence de Seaucaire Ir really a drama vlthln a draoa* A vlo* 
tin is forced to eee hie life tra^^edy preeented ae a burleeque in w/deh he 
playe fhe part of the einple ^ull; the narrator of the etory ivatehee the 
tragedy ol the victini thus forced to eee paraded hie own inadequaey to right 
fittingly hie grett vrenen* 

Vhe introductory dialogue givee the atmc^sphere in whioh the ooeu;)3iitt 
of the diligenee live* Cne hae come fron Hlmee vliitlier he was sumnoned for 
etriking a ehepherd with hie fork. Two men from Bcauceiire quarrel over the 
Vadonnae in their respective churehee; they are quieted ly the driver who 
eaye: 'After p.ll it ie a voman*8 affair » and iren ou£.htnH to meddle** rtill 
in quarrelsome mood one ol the r^an, a baker ^turne to tnc kr.il e ^^rinder vho 
hae seemed to the narrator «n almost lifeless bundle of clothes. 

^And your voman, knife ^rin^er, to vhat parinh does l/j6 talongT* A great 
burst of laughter, 

*The taker turned to me.*You aranH acquajLnteo witli l^er sir. a jolly 
parishioner. Ihere ipnH another like her in Bcn.ucaire.' The knife grinder 
didnH iTJOve . re contented himoelf vith eayinf: very low \without liftini^ nis 
head, 'Keen still b^^.ker' . " 

^Fool» tne r.nn who has a wife like uiit has no need to complain • Just 
think of it. A voman '-iio looks out for horself six Donthe of tne year. She 
always hao 8omcthin3 new to tell. All tne sarr.o ii*B a queer housei^old. Imagine 
sir, tney nadit** been Twrriea I'lX a ya^r vnon nuff - uway ^joes t/id iady into 
^rpain with a ehocolate merchsnt** 

n^e baser tel^s ol Uid ^oman*e return, of taeir warnings to her 
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that h«r husband vould kill her, and of thalr surprisa when he took her 
baok and learned from her to pl^ the tambourine. 

*You weuld think sir, perhape that after her return froa Spain the 
lady etayed at hone. But no. Her husband had taken it so vell» ehe wanted 
to do it over. After the Spaniard, it wae an officer, then a eailor froa 
tlie Rhone, then a aueician, then a • why do I repeat! Each time the eaae 
coaedy. Ihe woman goes, the hueband weepe. 8he returns , he is consoled. 
And alwaye eomeone else takes her away and ne ie concoled. One must admit 
she is vsry pretty the little knife ^^rinder.* thereupon follows a coarse 
dssoription of her charms. Like a refrain comes at each pause the knife 
grinder* 8 *Keep still baker.* 

*If ever you should go through Eeaucaire ^ * the baker concludee. 

*0h, keep still baker 1 pray you* said e^txin the poor man in a heart* 
rending tone. 

The narrator on leaving the diligence , in which only the knife 
grinder ie left» esse the latter *s hands shaking and tries to look under 
his cap. 

*Look at me well friend* the knife grinder says, *and if one of theee 
daye you hear there has bsen a murder in heaucaire, you can eay you knew 
who struck the blow.* 

In a single sentence comes the narrator's interpretation of the 
real tragedy) 

*In his eyes there were teare, but in hie voice there was hate, that 

hate which ie the anger of tlie feeble. If I eere the little knife-grinder i 
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I should take care." 
"V - 0( - D. One realisee how completely Axnerican writers of the Short Story 
lost their early supremacy, by turning. from this finished narrative to Bret 
Harte*s The Luck of Roaring CcunP i almost contemporary with Daudet*s story* 
One*s chief interest in Bret Harte arises from the fact that he began writing 
short stories with the avowed purpose of depicting the peculiarities of 
American life, **with no fastidious ignoring of its national expressions or 

the inchoate poetry that may be found hidden only in its slang*' In other 

words, Bret Harte wished to depict **local color**, and a long line of successors 
he has had» 

Dialogue is little used in the development of the story. The nine 
per cent of dramatic form found in The Luck of Roaring Camp is introduced 
chiefly in scattered phrases and sentences to illustrate statements made by 

the author, or to illustrate incidents. Seldom is the incident as a whole 

2 
given through the exchange of speeches. The loneliness of Sed^s position 

if illustrated by Kentuck^s suggestion that Sandy minister to her needs; the 

rough good will of the men is shown by their bets three to five **Sal would 

get through it"* Oakhuret suggests that the child shall not be given any 

Sir*name: '*It*s better to take a fresh deal all around. Call him Luck and 

start him fair". 

Single incidents are illustrated by the comments of the actors. 

Stumpy suggests that "Gentlemen, will please pass in at the front door, round 

the table and out at the back door. Them as wishes to contribute anything 

Note 1 . Rise of the Short Story. Digitized by GoOQIc 
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toward the orphan » will find a hat handy,** Kentuck cries with delighted 
surprise when the baby catches his finger » "The d«»»d little cuse**, an excla* 
nation repeated at intervals with the added explanation, **He rastled with ny 
finger**. The men coxsment on the child *8 appearance, **Is that him!** mighty 
small specimen*** **Hasn*t mor*n got the color**, *'Aint bigger *n a derringer,** 
The longest speech occurs at the christening which had been planned 
as a burlesque. Stumpy, however, interferes.^ 

**It ain*t my style to spoil fun, boys, but it strikes me this thing 
ain*t exactly on the squar. It*8 playing it pretty low down en this yer baby 
to ring in fun on him, that ain*t going to understand. And ef there *s going 
to be any godfatheri round, I*d like to know who*6 got ar^ better right than 

me I proclaim you Thomas Luck, according to the laws of the United 

States and the State of California, so help me God.** 

The gradual regeneration of the camp is made clear by the men*s 

2 

speeches, and by the expressman*s description of the condition of affairs: 

•They*ve a street up there in •Roaring* would lay over any street in 
Red Dog. They*ve got vines and flowers round their houses, and they wash 
themselves twice a day. But they* re migh-fy rough on strangers, and they 
worship cm Indian baby.** 

The especial idolatry ef Kentuek, is illustrated: 

*Icrep up the bank Just now**, said Kentuek one day in a state of breath-. 
lees excitement, **and dern my skin, if he weren't talkin* to a Jay^bird as was 
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a eittln* on hie lap. There they was, just ae free and sociable as anything 
you please, a Jawin at each other Just like two cherry-bums.^ 

Kentuck is found in the torrent with the dead child in his arms. 
"^He's a takln* me with him,'* the dying man cries, "tell the boys I We got the 
Luck with me now". A rather mawkishly sentimental comment by the author 
closes the story. 

The detached nature of the various speeches is rather indicative 
of the loose structure of the story which has unity rather because all inci* 
dents center about the baby than because they form a carefully planned whole. 

One recalls the many American writers of note since Bret Harte, who 
have depicted local conditions in New England, in the South, in the Middle 
West, to say nothing of the innumerable horde who have made capital out of 
the peculiarities of even the different localities of various cities. Dia* 
lect is the resulting dialogic peculiarity: dialect which in the best of these 
stories, throws light on trains of thought which result in action^ and in the 
worst becomes a hopeless Jargon, existing apparently as a gymnastic exercise 
in linguistic^. 

^Even the best of these local color sketches may fail of the true 
test of literature, thinks Professor Baldwin, if they are not "heirs of 
all the ages, reaching toward a goal, not of itocal peculiarity but such 
humanity as passes time and place .^ 

y3. a. One may well turn to Kipling^s Vithout Benefit of Clergy for an 
illustration of a story based upon local conditions, but which has Vm old, 
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old theme, the tragedy of love between those of widely differing racial 
inheritance • 

The story is of Holden a young English officer who forms a temporary 
relationship with a Uohammedan slave girl, only to find himself loving her as 
a wife. The bond grows still closer after the girl has borne his son, who 
however soon sickens and dies. The tragedy ends in the only possible way by 
the death of the girl Ameera. 

The settings, the local color, are not something extraneous added 
to the story; they are of the very libre of the action. Dialect is very 
little used; the oriental atmosphere is, however, kept clearly before one by 
the stately and poetic language of Ameera, language which by the reminiscences 
of the Bible it awakens, serves to dignify and exalt the theme. The course of 
the action is the changing relations between Holden and Ameera, due to the 
woman* 8 growth through her spiritual experience of motherhood. The real 
tragedy lies in the man^s failure to realize that through joy and suffering 
she has come into her woman's own and no longer is to be treated as a child. 

Most of these points are illustrated in the following very inadequate 
quotations from the diedogue. 

Before the birth of the child, Ameera asks: *How could I be sure 
of thy love when I knew I had been bought with silver!* When Holden first 
sees her after the birth of their child she says: *What gifts hast thou for 
me? Ah, ah, It is I t}:iat bring gifts this time.... I am his child's mother 
and no hireling, shall I look to him more or less for the sake of money, 
i/other give it back to him.* 
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In th^ir first monthB together Aaeera*e conatant fear waa that he 
would deeert her to take a white wife» a meoi-log. After her child is boriii 
she thinke of their aeparation in eternltgr* 

*Thou wilt n^r^T oeaee to love ae now** 

*Thou wilt in thie life later oni go baok to thine own people* That I 
eeuld almoet endure for I chould be dead. But in thy VBiy death thou wilt 
be taken away to a strange place and a paradise thnt 1 do not know. Before 
the child wae borni I did not thinx oX these things, but now I think of 
them always* It la very hard talk.* 

Ameera still worships Holden ae her lord. 

*Thou a worshipper of lasS :.iy king, for all thy sweet words well do I 
know that I am thy servant ••. and the dust under tiiy foet. And I would not 
have it otherwise.* however » her relation to Uie child ^^ives her a woman*e 
sense of superiority. 

*How old is he now!* asks Kolden. 

*V<nat a man's question! * vaen he cries diou yilt give uim back. IMbat 
a man of mankind tiiou art; if he cried ho were only trie dearer to me.* 
After the deat}i of Iho child « the uicconcolate moUier wails: 

*Vhe white rnen have hearts of stone and eoule of iron. 0» tii.t I had 

married a man of mine own people ^ tiiough he huu beat zoo «> and had not eatea 

the bread of an alien.* 

hol^^^ li'ies to persuade /iraeera to flee to tiie hills to c^ocape the 

cholera. 

•Go to the hills, and I v;ill pee to it thnt thou fe;oeot like a queen*s 

ddu^tor. In a r^d lacquered bullock cart, veiled and curtained with braslLC 
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p«aoMk0 upon the polt.* 

*Am I a ohildl sht rapliea and adds /Since when haat thou been igr 
hueband to tell me what to do? I have but borne thee a eon* • She refueee to 
leave for fear holden will sicken and be nursed by the *bold mem-leg* ; she 
hereelf sickene and diee. The eternal separation between the racee is 
empbaeixed by the mother *8 words. 

*I8 ehe dead* sahib T* 

*She is dead.* 

*Then 1 will mourn and afterwards take an inventory of the furniture 
in the house. That beautiful red lacquered bed I h-^vu lon^; deeired.* 

*0| woman get hence, and leave me with my dead! * 

Without Benefit of Clergy > it is to be notod, does not present a 

single situation **so compreesed as to su^^eet t'^e uhole**, but rather parts 

of several eituatione which together produce a unified ioipresslon. The same 

is true of many of Kipling*s stories aioont; which number ir The Brushwood Boy * 

While somewhat too long for txie ideal oiiort ctory, still it ie mush 

shorter than ^a Neuvaine du Chandeleur v/xiich it ruceaibles in Iherae. Mr. Kip* 

ling*s story, moreover , gaine u^'^&tly in variflimilituoe and in universality 

of appeal I gains wnioh spring partly froiz: his T:uch more effective use of 

dramatic form. 

The story in brief ie as follows: Cottar a youn^ Englishman has 

had sinos ohildhood a singularly vivid dreain life in Tiiich is al^-nye present 

a girl whom in childhood he has dubbed 'iuinieanlouice* . Vi'hon he becomes a 

c^ubaltern in the Indian Aruy, his dream life nl night continues^-e^-de by j 
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•Ida with his praotleal day-tliao life; he ic narked apart from the ether 
youthe Iqr hie entire indifference to vomen* After gaining the rank of 
major for dietinguiehed eervicOt he returae to England on a fttrl(|m;h« and 
there in hie mother *b homoi he hears a girl singing of hie Land ef Preaas 
whioh he has mentioned to no living soul. They learn that each has shcured 
the other ^s dreaa experienoee, that from the begixmizig they have been 
deetined to share each other's life. 

Kr« Kipling has eucceeded in making to seem probable, this nys* 
tical theme » by a series of dramatically given scenes from t^ie various periods 
of Cottar's life, scenes almoet comnonpl&ce in tlisir realism, and by inter* 
weaving vith these ecenes, the man's dream life, he avoids over*sentimentality 
ef La Keuvaine ^ by humorous touches in the characterisation of his very flesh 
and bleed here, and of the latter *s parents and associates. 

Cne may well examine in detail some of the differences ef method 
between Kr# Kipling and the earlier hodier. In place of tne long intreduo* 
tory essay in La Neuvaino which sets forth the greater sensibility of those 
reared in the provineee, one finds dramatically ^iven the beginninge of 
Cottar's dream life* 

''A child of three sat up in his bed crying.** 'ti^iiat was it then! What 
was it then! There's noti:iing to frighten him (ieori^ie dear'. " 

'It was, • it was a policeir.an. he was on tlxa l^own. I saw him. He caaie 
in. Jane said he vould. 

A child of six nas learned tliat no can tell liiiaself stories; stories 
whioh take shape in his dreamer strange stories oT a brush wood pile, and 
Policeman Day . ^'9'^'^^^ ^V V^OOglC 
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*Round this pile of brushwood, Gaorgio found hlnsolf running rMOs vith 
little bo7S and girls ••• He was filled with terror • the hef>elese terror of 
dreans for the polioeaMsin said in the awful distinct voioe of dream people: 

*I am Policeiaan Day, ooaiing baok from the City of Dreams* Tou come with 
me.* Oeorgie knew that it wae true » that Just beyond him in the valley, lay 
the lighte of the City of Sleep where he would have been sheltered.^ 

At *Oxford-on«a visit.*, he meets a little ^irl with hedr which grew 
in a widow's peak. 

*I*ve got a cut on ay finger*, tne boy announces* 

*I*m the thorry' she lisped. *Ldt me look pleathe** 

'There's a draohum plaster on but it's all raw under.' 

'Dothent it hurt!' 

'Awfly. Perhape it will give me lock«jaw«' 

In place of the lifelees and extraneous conversation among lilaxine'e 
oompanlons, one finds ths realistic dialogue of Ooiiar's Last Indian friends » 
dialogue which serves to suggest the atmosphere in which the hero lives, and 
which by its content ^characterises him. 

'*RanB!Qr thing,** said the adjutant^ 'if Cottar only knew it, half the 
women in the station would give their eyes • confound them •* to have the 
young one in tow. Look at young Davies makin' an ass of himself over 
mutten»dressed«as lamb old enough to be hie mother.' *' 

" 'I'm full of complainst' said Mrs. Corporal I/orrison, 'and I*d kill 

O'Ualloran's fat sow of a wife any day. but *e pute 'is head juct inside 

the door and looks dovm 'is blessed nose so bashful an' 'e whispers 'Any 
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eomplaintflT* Te oan*t ocmplaln after that«^ 

There Ip no euggeetion vhateYer in j^a Neavalne of way praetical 
actlvitiee on the part of the herOj who eeene made only to Ioyo and suffer. 
Contraet with this Cottar *e manner of getting hold of hie men. 

•I wouldn't blime you for fightin* if you only knew how to uee your 
hands but you don*t. Take there thinge and 1*11 show you.* 

• •..•?.> tried it ^ith the glovee, pir/ the men report /for twenty 
minutes and Unt done us no good, sir. Then we took off the glovee and tried 
it that way for another twenty minutes, same as you showed us sir, and that 
done US a world of food. Twasn't fightin* sir, there was a bet on«* 

Asked bow he had licked his raw men into shape Cottar replies) *0h| 
I sweated the beef off 'em and then sweated some musole on to *em. It was 
rather a Ipxk,' 

For the hocus-pocus cf Candlenae, there ic substituted the rather 
humorous, matter of ffict report of Cottar's dreams. 

"When hit. feet touched t)^e still vater it ciiangeo )^ith the rustle of 
unrolling mppo to nothing leoo Uinn n sixth quarter of the globe beyond the 
most remote iroA£:ininE: of man> a plaoe where islande were eolored yellow and 
blue •• their letterinr ctrunj: across their faces •** 'I'm gettin* the hang 
of the ceOfc^rnphy of tl*'it place* , thouclit Cottar • •••*Let*6 see. The TMrty 
Uile Ride (nor how the d^uce did 1 know it was celled the T/;irty Kile RideT) 

Joine the sea road Ley end the firrt do^^^n where the lamp is» etc •* 

"Often Oeorfie would hear her (the Lily lock girl*t) shrill cry of 'boy, Boy*, 
half a world awey and lould hurx7 to her rescue before * they* maltreated her,** 
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In plaeo of the set dialogue between Uaxlne and hie father, one hat 
the ehaming eeene of Cottar *e hoae*eomlngp vhere all delight to do *Maeter 
Oeorgle* honor* Hie father Incidentally Introducee him to all hie friends i 
*Youngeet najor In the ariny and should have had the V. C«» Sir.* 

*eYerybody has been trying to sake your hone^ooming a euooeee, and 

you ^ like It donH you?* eooes the mother* 

^Perfeetlperf est! Thereto no place like Ln^land when you*ve done your 
work • * 

v;ith maeoullne absence of flnesee the father almost dlvuljj;es their 
plans for their eon, 

^ 'Talking of Miriam*, said tliO pater coming up* x^^e oiother edged toward 
him within elbow reach .*^ 

*' *Ch, Vlrlan*e a dear girl « she's a regular pet of Uie household* 
Used to call me •- ' the elbow went home* ** 
'Wliat used she to call you sir!' 
•All sorts of pet namee.' 

The first meeting of ti'lrlam and Cottar is satsd from over^sentl- 
fl^ntallty by the t^irl'e disgust with the behavior of Cottar who has heard her 
song of The City of Dreame, and in consequence acts most absurdly* men 
Introduced he stares at her and Is reproved by his mother; 'Georgle dear!' 

'I •! beg your pardon* , he gulped. *1 don*^ knov^ whether the motnor has 
told you, but I'm rather an Idiot at times specially before I've had cy meals. 
It's • It's a family failin^^ • You coupose don't you! Must be a fine 

thing to be able to do that,' 
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(*Pig • oh plgi * thought Miriam.) 

*I think I heard you alngin * All about a Sea of Droama vaon^t it?* 

Miriam ehudderod to the oore of the eoul that afflicted her« 

*Teth, I wrote the worde too,' eheeaid elowly. She knew ehe lieped 

when ehe wae nervoue« ** 

In the final revelation » the whole story ie unified by refereneee 

to all their eODOBon paet dream life. 

'i'hat^e mg name!* 

*Uiri -^ no it isn't by Jove! V/ait hulf a eeccnd You aren't you 

can't. Why thoee old taleo before I went to school. Are you the original, 

only Annieanlouiee! . . . The chain j^oee ae far back as Ihoee deye . It must 

of couree, of course it Tuet! * 

Whatever of rroral ai^nificance tiia story uub ie stated eo simply ae 

tr.is: 

'What doee it all me.inT '^hy should you and I of tiie iLilliono ol people 

in tnc world, have thie t>ung between us!' 

'This', kicslng h^r, 'Perhape when v;e oie '^o >ruiy find out morei but it 

meane this now.' 

The conclusion of the story brin^r one ,:orhap8 too eruphatically back 

to tne comiuonplace , and in thio respect eeons Ibgp artietic than the xreneh 

manner « 

One tiaemB to ndve in :h3 liruah^ood Bo y ono oi* iao Ui^iesu iichieve» 

mente possible in snort etory narrr.tion. !>/ a llexKlini; of syjipatny, humor, and 

tiie proper amount of objectivity one har tiile t^vanoeccnt anu ueeply spiritual 
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thaiM bodlad forth In the f omw of actual Ufa , and eo bodiad M naithar to 
looa Its poatlo quality nor to saam too rarifiad for **human natura*0 dally 
food* • 
^ -.3- ^^ ona is intaraatad in saaing to what axtant Stavanaon oucoaado in 
giving dramatically the thama of Markhaim ^ a thama no laaa diatinctly^'moral*' 
than thoaa of Hawthoma hinaalf • 

The story lika tha longer Dr^ Jakyll and Vr . Hyda > rapraaanta the 
confliet between a man's better and woree self. The bettor eelf ie represented 
as if he were a phyeical presence. Vo interpretation is given of hie real 
nature » except the final brief description of him after l.arkheim hae decided 
to give himself up to Justice. **The features of the visitant began to undergo 
a lovely change.** 

Quite in the manner of the sermon are the visitant's speechee. 
•^urder is to me no special category. All sins are murder, even ae all 
life is war. ;:vil for which I live consists not in action but in charaoter. 
The bad man is dear to me, not the bad acts whose fruits if we could follow 
them far enough down the hurtling cataract of the ages» might yet be found 
more blessed than those of the rarest virtuee. 

The technique of the single situation is managed Ictrgely through tha 
use of dramatic form. The time setting of Chrietmas Day makes the murder af 
the eeoond^hand dealer seem doubly horril^le; it makes of spaoial eigalflcanee 
the nnirderer^B final surrender of life itself i for tlie sake of Juetioa. 
Varkheim givea aa on excuse for hi^ visit: *I roust produce my little eomplimeat 
at dinner.' v;hen offered the mirror he cries: 'A glass for Christmas, surely 
notl ... 1 ask you for a Christmas ^ift and you t^ive me fii^tt^l'a^^liiia' nu 
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of years and folllaai thla hcmd oonaolanoa.* 

Past evanta In Markhelm*8 outar Ufa are ravaalad by tha daalar*8 
ironical quaation: *Tou can giva as uaual a clear account of how you cama 
into pooa*aaloa of the object! Still your uncle *a cabinet! A remarkable 
collector Sirt * 

The courae of his moral dovafalli ie given in the visitant *e worda. 
For aix and thirty yeara you have been in this world through many changes of 
fortune and varieties of humour. I have watched you steadily fall. Fifteen 
yeara agOi you would have started at a theft. Three years ago you would have 
blanched at the name of murder.* 

*And grace* cried Markheim. 

*Have you not tried it! returned the other, T%o or three yeare ago 
did I not eee you on the platform of revival meetinga. and wae not your voice 
the loudeet in the hymn! Content yourself with what you are. for you will 
never change.* 

Ibe steps by which Markheim comes from justification of his deeds 
to ths acknowledgeoent of his culpability ars given dramatically. 

*Think of it: ny aote. I was born and I have lived in a land of 

giants, gianta have dragged me by the wriat since 1 was born out of ^y mother^ 

womb • the giants of circumstancee • Can you not understand that evil ie 

hateful to me! There is no good thing, nor true thing on earth, but I love it 

from my heart • . . Hitherto I have been driven with revolt to what I would 

not • somsthing comes over me out of the past • I have wandered a few yeara 

but now once more I see sy city of destination •• • I thank you.... from iqy 

soul; ngr ayea are opened and I behold myself at last for what I am^ t 
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ehano« for safety Ilea in nnrderlng her. 

*Ne* ie the reply. *If nqr !!'• be an evil tiaing 1 can lay it down, 
K:y love of good ie doeoMci to barrenneee •••• but I have etill mf hatred of 
evilp and fron that to your galling disappointment! you shall see that 1 can 
draw both energy and courage.* 

Meet effeetive is the restraint of the conclusion. .Varkheim says 
to the naidi 

"Tou had better go for the police. I have killed your oMister.* 

The dialogue is perhaps too heavily saturated with aoraliBation: 
the moral is not sufficiently in solution. That such perfect short story 
technique ehould be applied to what is after all» an illustration of abstract 
truth, is significant of the development of short^story art as a whols. 

The Sire de Maletroit^s Door illustratee Stevenson's ability to use 
dramatic form as a means of maintaining suspense » of portraying complex 
charactere. and of keeping in solution the moral significance of tne story. 

Denis beaulieu eeeklni^ refuge from ruffian soloiors» leans against 
a door whioh yields to hie weight, and precipitatee him into a strange house: 
the door closing behind him refuees to open again, he makes nis way toward 
a streak of light by which he finds sitting a delicately formed but singularly 
fiendish looking old man. The lattsr assures him he is expected and waives 
aside all explanations. Denis is taken into an inner chapel in which a young 
girl in bridal finery is kneeling before the altar. She is summoned by the 
old man to greet the newcomer, but starts back in consternation when she 
sees Denis* face. *That is not the man, ny uncle, that is not the man* she 
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*0f eouraa not» I axpeatad at onioh. It waa ao unfertunata yau eould not 
> 
ranaabar hia naaa* Sira da lialatreit rafuaaa to liatan to althar*a objaetlona 

to thalr narriaga two houra hanoa, until which tima ha laavaa tham alona« It 

ia anly than that Dania laarna that ha ia auapaetad of baing tha young captain 

with irtiom har uncla had diacovarad, aha had plannad a aaating for thia avaning, 

Tha two who fael at firat only woundad prida at thair mutual diaoomf itura » 

cana to undaratand each other auf ficiantly to aacrifiaa B^Bn prida itaalf ta 

thair new born leva. Cnly auggaatad ia tha contraat between thia prida af 

theira and that of Sire da l^alatroit to whioh he would offer up lave and honor 

and other a* livea« 

The auomary makaa clear tha uaa of dialogue in the opening acene te 
maintain auapenae» a uaa aimilar to that already found* 

Parhapa of chief intereat ia the dramatic characterisation of the 
auata aire whoee ferocity ia rendered all the more terrible by ita valvet maak< 
*You arrive uninvited*, he eaya to Iieniat*but believe me very welaoma.... 
About ny doer! A little piece of ingenuity. A hospitable fancy* ^ou were not 
deairoue of making nsgr acquaintance, ^'e old people look for such reluctance 
now and then, and whan it touchea our honor we caat about until we find acme 
way of overcoming it.... *'*Blancha*, aaid the Sire in hia moat flute*like 
voice, *I have brought a friend to eea you^ ngr little girl, inim around and 
give him your pretty hand; it ia good to be devout » but it ie neceaaary to be 
polite ••.. When you took it into your head to diehonor sgr family and tha 
name I have borne in peace and war for more than three*acore years i you for* 

feited the right not only to quaation ny design, but to look me in the face. 
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^I beliava there are other ways of settling suoh Imbroglio *s aaong 
gentle:nen,* says the hot*headed Denis when he first learns he is really a 
prisoner. 

The Sire shows him the passage ray lined with retainers. *Faitnful 
retainers are the sinews of age and I must employ the etrength 1 have. This 
is one of the hardest things a man has to swallow as he grows in years « but 
with a little patience I even this becomes habitual/' 

*Had it beon freely offered to rr;e I should have b3en proud to accept her 

hand* I srys the youth » *bul as thin^c now ^re I h'lve the honor nessire of 

refusing.* 

•Your farnily, f:onr»leur do Taaulicu, is very well in its way, but if you 
sprang fron: diarlernagne » you sho*ild not refuse the hand of a ^aletroit with 
impuni^>*nct if she vero as hideous ns tlio liari^oylo over t^ door.* When 
Denis still rofueee, fire cle Itslelrtit says: •! am afraid .... that yov do 
not perfectly understand tlio choice I hnve to offer you. Follow mSi I beseech 
you to this window. You obr.erve there ic an iron ring in the upper masonxy 
and reeved through Uutt, a very efficacious rope, ••.. if you ehould find yeur 
disinclination to ny niece* a person insurmountable » X shall have you hanged 

out of this window before sunrise It will be no great satisfaction to me 

to have your intcreoting relics kicking their heels in ths Ireese below ay 
window .... tut if I c^'n not cure the dishonour » I shall at least etop the 
scandal.* 
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With littla aoiBMiit !• praaantad this nioet cooplax eharactar yat 
found in tba ahort atorlea analjaadt Sira da Malatrolt raaalla U. da Marrat 
af La Grmda Brataeha . but aueh laaa la auggaatad by Baltaa of tha nannar af 
Ufa which haa produaad tha oharaotar, Stavanaon makaa no attaiapt by tha 
usa of arehaia languagai to auggaet tha fiftaanth oantury oattlrtg of the 
atory. But ia not tha influanoa of tha Ranaiaaanca apparant in tha highly 
aultlTatad languaga and laannar of tha tira iriiieh ovarlay with ao thin a 
ten^^Vp hia intanaa* alaiaat priuitiva prida and hatat 5tevancon*e abilily 
to portray eharactar oramatically is avidant in tha apaachaa of Una ^irl, 
whaaa innaeanaai prida and intanaa wouanlinaae are nirrorad in har worda, 
Tha bot«J&aadad, ehivalroua bania ia atrongly contraatad by hia apeaohaa 
with tha cynical old man. 

f 4 • In tha Prafaca to riarra at Jaan . Laupasaant axplaina tha mathod 
of tha abjactiira narrator: ^'Partiaana of objactivity claim lo i^iva ua 
tha axact rapraaantation oi what takaa placa in lifa itealf » diei/Onaing with 
all oon^liaatad axplanationa , all diaaartationo upon DOtlvoe* and eontant 
thottaalTaa with lotting paaa befora our ayaa, peraona and thair aetiona. 
Paychalagy ia hiddan in tha atary, aa it ia hiddan in actual lifa» undar all 

tha facta of axiatanca tha atory writtan in thia mannar gaina in vari* 

ainilltuda for paapla aham wo aaa in action do now toll ua all tha motivaa 
whioh iapal tham.* 

Tha axtrama to which kaupaaaant carriad tha nathod of objactivity 
raaultad in cutting down greatly tha amount of oialogua intraduead. Clearly , 
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actions « significant pantomime ara more dramatic than epeeeh itself* and 
interpose less of a barrier between the character and the reader, than words 
couched in the author *s words. 

In Le BaptSae , the main character speaks but once; at dinner he 
sajrs to the nether of the child: *aive him to me, I am not hungry** The 
story is of a priest who after the baptism of his brother *s child, is asked 
by the mother to carry it for her: there is awakened in him the intense 
craving for paternity. 

What dialogue there is, takes place among the peasants who exchange 
coarse jokes with each other and with the priest » quite unconscious of the 
tumult in the latter *s breast. Going into the chamber where the mother had 
carried the sleeping child » tnie is what they see. **The priest kneeling 
beside the cradle was weeping, nis face pressed down upon the pillow where 
rested the head of the child." 

JMI Le ^oup makes an inaelible impression by virtue of four speeches 
near tne close. Francois drags his dead brother to the nearby recks against 
which he props the body that the brother may watch his combat with the wolf 
they have come to regard as a personal, or supernatural foe. 
*Leok, Jean, look!* ei^s }rancois. 

AS he kills the wolf, he cries again in a delirium of joy, *Loek 
Jean, look! * and throwing the dead beast at the body*o feet, again he cries, 
'Look here, look here, look here, ny little Jean! See that.* 

"And afterwara when he was telling of that day, he would eay with toare 
in his eyes; *If only poor Jean could have seen me strangle him, he would have 
died content, I am aure.* - Digitized by C^OOglC 
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La yreett» lllustrateB the objeotivlty of VaupaBiant. A peasant 
ie SMB bjr iu8 enaqy' to pick up 8ouiethiKig» In reality a pieee of etrlngi 
which he conceale in hie blouee. tihen the town erier announcee that a puree 
hae been loet on the highway « the eneny makes an acoueation againet Valtre 
Hauchecorne* The etupefied peaeant explaine that it wae a piece of etring, 
he wae eeen picking up, but ie laughed to ecom* *'People eaid to hia *You 
old rogue! ** Vhe next day the puree ie returned to the owner by a furmer^e 
servant I vdth rather a lazao explanation ac to wir^ he had not returned it sooner* 
I^aitre hauehecorne is overjoyed • '^hat lolheroa me/ he &aid| wasn't the 
thing itself you unceret^d, but being euepected of a lie. Nothing hurts a 
man like the reputation of leiut; a liar*. i«e stops everyone to explain the 
affair^ tut to his aiaaxement they act unconvinced, vait he seee men laughing 
as lie paesee by. Ceated in tlie inn, he oegine again his explanation but a 
horee Jockey from rontivillier*3 cries; 

*Como, come, you old rogue. I know all about your etring«* 
hduchecorne staraiaered; 

•r>ut the pursG rae re turned •* 

*hu8h you rascal, there v/as cozoecody ;/no louna it, ^nd somebody who 
Iroui^ht it back. «\wither one uas seen or kno;.!!....* 

**I/iO peasant ielt euffocatec. At last he understood.*' : aitre 
liaucheoome epcnds nis d^e and nii:»hts in tnim^in^ up ne^ explanatione which 
will prove nis innocence. 

*' */Ji, yee, ihoy are tne explanations of a liar*, men &;aid behind his 
tack." 
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*JuBt a little ploee of etrlng ^ Just a little piece of string • 
there it i8» ^^oneieur Kayor,* 

One realizae even from this ineuffieient anal/eie of Maupaeennt^e 
dialogue. UiO force of the et&tenent t>mt ^it io due to hie otoJeetiTe niethodi 
that one gate the feeling of tl;e complexity oi life ." ^ 
^5, Cne realizes the truth of thie etill more by turfiing to certain 

modern eteriee in Krhich dialo^^ue ie ueed to the ^.reateet poeeible extent* 

Ur. hope ♦ 8 L^U-ly LialOAueS i are etrictly apoakinij, not entirely 
in dialot^ic form, jince the spuaker ibiio aiterwara roporte the dialogue, 
explains euaewhat froely and givee hit o^^n interproxatione of otbere* speechee* 
Vinile the Lialoguee iire extroaely clever » one can perhaps not eay more. 
Tlie eueakerQ are ^ctinjr a part, are playin^ witii life, and are too super* 
fioial anu nai^row in intorcsts tc have rcuch of uravereal human eignificanoe. 

;.:ore interesting jlu plot 3Lnd characters are :r« henry liarlaad*e 
Btoriep in Coaiody of irrorg . A very Lirge proportion ox each is in dranjatic 
form; indeed the ro-^der feels U*:^t purhapo Iho chief object in telling c^ch 
story is to prove tne author* s ability practioally to aispense vith non* 
dramatic form. 

Certain tricics are reiortod to th:it characters nay give infonns.tlen. 
^^ *P^^ I^^vioible rrince > a uian is accosted at a .^ask^call ty a woman vho 
accuaee him of luing a oortain Victor lield, and furthermore declares that 
Victor Field and the Invisible Prince are one and the same. The young man*s 
pretended ignorance about loth, ^Ivec her an opporxui.ity to tell him 

Ironically all tne his lory ol tlie oysi^erious Prince. 
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Johanna Rotba in riower of tho CIoto oonoo to vioit in poraoa har 
unknown cousin \ixo haa reeiotod all her friondly overturoe. She pratanda 
to ba a friond of Johanna*8, a pretauoa which deceives neither her cousin 
r»or the reader » but which furnishes her a pretext to recall the peculiar 
circumstances of their relationship, 

A king has married a princess by proxy whora he refuees to meet* 
While visiting in his own castle incognito, he meets a beautiful rad*haired 
woman who expresses great hatred toward tiie icing» and at his request, tells 
of U«o life leu ly U;b monarch anu of the great wrong he nas done hie queen • 
Cf course the icin^ falls in love with the 6iran^;er, who equally of course 
proves to be hie despised queen, Such ie tixo plot of Merely Players » 

Ir. Borland does not play tno ^.ume quite fairly, for hie characters 
lie aoout themselves, or at least equivocate* Ihe king in the last story 
m^^ntioned, most certainly says he has n^^bt seen tiiO king, which in this 
day of mirrors, strikes one as uendacious quibk^ling. Characters in real 
life do sometimes lie, but the reader feele he should be warned of the 
unfaithful character of thu witness. 

The extremely amusing laUinage is rauier toe clever to be con» 
vincing. One uoubts whetlier any people in real life are ever constantly 
in such *'good form**, Ih^s loquacious rnetnod however, fails of effectiveness 
at serious momenta of the story, The heretofore unfailingly witty kirg is 
quite ac banal in his avowal of love as uie uero of Jae average magasiae 
story, Johanna's confeecioa to ner lover of her petst sin is inelodramatie 
and lacks in rsstraint**^ 
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On the whole » the charaetera seem "merely playere** and not to 
take themeelYee , or to be taken seriouely* Ae conedieB the etorlee are 
axnueing enough i but need foot-lighte and low zmiele, to produce much of an 
llluelon* To uee Ulee Albright* a ptaraeei **They lack the beautiful elmpllclty 
of narration.** 
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Ooncluelon > 

Along iriiat line chiefly has the development of dialogue been? 
!♦ Seldom if at all has the jongleur of the thirteenth century been 
excelled in one respect: his ability to secure condensation by giving the 
eleisents of narration in dranatie form. His characters, however i exist 
only for the sake of his plot» and this is told only to amuse. The frame 
work is perfect but lacks the varmth of life, 

Chaucer loses soaiething ef the jongleur *e condensation: he vievs 
dramatic form, hovever, from the stand-point of characters in vhich he 
embodies his own reflections upon life. Settings » antecedent action, et 
cetera I when given dramatically become so many assets in the characterisation 
of the speaker. In a certain sense, Chaucer is still interested in characters 
as types rather than as individuals, types to be sure realistic and complex. 
They exist, however, as fitting embodiments of Chaucer *s reflections rather 
than because of his interest in them for their own sake. This lack of human 
sympathy results in an absence of characters held up for love and admiration. 

The apparently sterile period extending from the fifteenth to the 
nineteenth centuries, would doubtless appear only as a fallow time to one , 
who could trace fully causes and effects. It is difficult for half know- 
ledge to say just what this period does contribute to nineteenth century 
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/u T! I ont tutflui to find Mt so nuoh u eontinuoue developoent along any 

one lino at ieolatod axamploo of gaina wbioh point forward to the qualitioa 
of later dialogue. 

Xhe epeecliee of John the Reeve i evinoo the author* e kindly affec* 
tion for hie hero» who ie eouewfaat uore objeotively oonoelved tliaa are 
Chaucer* e charactere* The interminable epeeehoe of Rhoowo and Juliette nay 
ae Profeeeor Canby euggeete, have afforded the author the neceeeary eppor* 
tunity to exeroiee hie ekill in writing dialogue; and thie exorciee aey 
enow ite late fruition in the renarkable facility of the uodem aaetere of 
draoatic form* 

ire. Behn'e tireeorae Oreonoko, and the simple Contee dee teee of 
Perrault, are early exaj::plee oi that intereat in lowly and oedmaoa themee> 
wiich ie eo important an element in the Romantic movement » wiUeh had an 
influence upon aialogue ae in eo many other directione* 

'ihe' hi^ moral eerioueneee** of the eighteenth century while most 
abstractly st&ted» unuoubtedly tended to elevate the whole conception of 
literary art: from then on ix was xmposeiblo for any literary type to be 
tnouglit of merely ae a meana of arousing lau^ler. 
II. y rernape from two pointe of viewi one may best review the develop* 
Bent in nineteenth century dialogue: from ite influence upon the structure 
of tne modern eaort^etory , and from the view point of dialogue ae an expree* 
eien ol the modern auther*e attitude toward hie characters. 
^^« Profeseor katthewe emphaeises by the use of a hyphen the distinction 
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he would make tetveen the modern Short«-Story, and preTioue stories which 

were merely short • The difference, he explains lios in the unity of impression 

found in the former • 

In a wsy oven Chaucer* s tales are anecdotes or incidents expanded 
by an all around development of parts into plots; the whole of the story is 
given* In aip Van Y. inkle , one finds eomethic^ quite aifferent; that single 
eituation is chossn^ which can be made to suggest the whole, so ae to pro* 
dace some single preconceived effect, in thle eass the effect of comic 
bewilderment and suepensf • 

K^ A Kach of the modern etofies discuesed can be analysed in similar 
fashion. Tho author narrates his story as an illuBtration of the of foot 
upon character of Zeitgeist or of place or eocicd settings » or ae an example 
of some peculiar form of emotion, or of wh^t not? 

\Vhat is the value of dramatio form for this method! It ssnres as 

a curtain, if one may be allowed the figure » behind which the narrator may 

manipulate hie plot. Doee he wieh to maintain suspense, the omnieeient author 

gives over the stage to the characters who come only throtigh the course of 

the action, to know. Coes he wish to make Oloar the inevitable eeparatiea 

between those of widely different Eocial experience! the charactere them- 

eelves by their uianner of speech, by their modes of thought reveal the inherent 

tragedy in their relationship. The roader can most effectually be made to 

underetand mainsprings of action« if he be left alone for a time with the 

eeldi revengeful ' • de l^erret, or the idyllic shepherd lad, or the English 

Cottar with his mixture of idealism and practical efficiency. However« 
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th« audpulation should b« pretty thoroughly eoneoalod. There le no no re 
offeotivo bar to eyapmthetie undoretandingi than to he thrown with people 
for the oeteneiblo purpoee of ^getting acquainted**. Charaotere thoBeolvee 
ehould eeoB to be unconeoioue of the revelation they are giving; ao aooa as 
they make a display of their wit or olevernoai or eoodnoea, eo aoen do they 
fail of of feet. 

A etill higher artistic achievoMnt is that of yaupaseant, who is 
able to dispense largely oven with dranatie form itself. So perfect is his 
initation of life^ that even as in every day experienoe^ his characters 
reveal theaselvea more by actions » Iqr unoonseious gestures and pantominsi 
than by what they actually say. 

V 2. ihat has brought about this wonderful facility in the use of 
dramatic form! The rise of dialogue in the German novel i Riemann attributes 
to the Romantic movenient as one of its two causes. The probable truth of 
this statement, one rondily understands. Increased respeot for the indivi* 
dual, which marked the movement i and the consequent desire to understand 
others* thoughts and emotions, would naturally lead in fiction to an attempt 
to give dramatic expression to states of mind, ho longer ae with Chaucer » 
is the author interested primarily in giving expression to his own ideas and 
reflections; now he is willing to efface himself, in order to give full play 
to his characters* personality. 

Cnly in this way, does one feel could have come about the realistic, 
and significantly suggeetive dialogue of ti^o modern short^story. The ethical 

significance of this achievement is too large a question for the preeent 
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dlaeuaaion* But dota not one have here luplitd a high decree of artiotio 
ialf abntgatiOA} This axplalaa perhapa ona*8 So^liui thai Mr« harland'o uaa 
9t tha 5hort»Story is aoaawhat aavarthj] tha raadar aan aat halp but faal 
that tha author io saaking priaarUyi appariunity ta dioplay hlo ova clavor«» 
naao* 

V Tva rathar diotiaot laotiiodfi ara aaad as a araana oi giving tha 

fulleat paoeibla axpraooiou to tho oharaotaro' peraonalityi **iBathada wx^iah 
Uaupaaoaat taraa the ''analytia*' and tha *'otjaotlva**« Tne expaaant af tha 
firet» attaflftpta to marge his ova Individuality in that oX hie charaotar^ ta 
iaagina fully tha latter* a etatee of aind> and their draoatie expreaaiaa% 
Such a aethed one finds illustrated by i)audet*s Lee Atoilea ; it eaeaa alee 
eharaoteristio of the i^ngliah Stevenson and Kipling* Ihe objeotive metaodi 
on the contrary 9 is that employed to a certain extent in I^a Grande A>reteeha » 
more fully still in the stories of Meriaeei end in ite fullest perfection, 
by Vaupaaaant* The exponents of this asthed aaintain, according to Maupassant , 
that it ia a huaaa iB4>easibility to see tae world through anyene*s eyoe but 
one*s own; all therefore tiiat the analytio author has doae» is to give a 
picture of nioself • True regard for other *e individuality! can beat be ahown, 
be presenting without eomaenty the man aa he walks and talxa in everyday life. 
Since aa a matter of facta ^he number of roolly significant epeeohes uttered 
by ai^ of us» is lamentably small » ine objective autnor, ^ivas few epeeohea 
to his characters: he depends rather upon their unconscious revelation af 
self in actione and is^esturos. 

Note 1* introduction to rierre et Jean > p, 14. Digitized by GoOQIc 
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Which of these methods, seeme to the reader to poeaees more of 
value and of verlelmllltude , will depend undoubtedly on hie own conception 
of life. The tragic intensity of the objective method has already been 
remarked. It would seem to require some considerable moral poise, to look 
unflinchingly in the face of the tragedies of life, stripped of all the 
palliating circumstances of the larger whole of which they are only a part, 
tragedies moreover presented without explanation or interpretation. I^hether 
one does not lose in this method the proper perspective from which to judge 
truly the values of life, is too large a question for the present writer. 

It is probably not accidental that the two foremost English writers 
of short stories should lean rather to the analytic method. As foreigners 
like to reiterate, the Anglo-^Saxons are a moralizing, or if you will, a 
sermonising race . Perhaps the greater seriousness with which we view life , 
makes us long for the author *s explanation of the facts of existence, an 
explanation inqpossible in the objective method. 

In The Brushwood Boy , one eeems to have a happy blending of both 
methods. So intimate a picture of eoul experinece, is possible only to the 
analyst, while the sane and humorous objectivity of the author make it possible 
for him thus to lay bare such an experience without doing violence to one*8 
sense of reticence and self.>restraint. 

In conclusion, one may say that the development of dialogue in the 
8hort»Story, gives evidence not simply of greater facility in the management of 
technique; it gives evidence rather of the use of this facility as a means of 
depicting sympathetically and with self effacement, all phases of /fcbe^rich find 
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varied Ufa which the author sees about him. A study of thie development 
can not but reeult in increased respect for thie literary -type and in new 
faith in ite possible future. 
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